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and to its agents. Its sound methods and good repu- 

tation are giving it a steady, healthy growth all in the 
Middle West. It insures men and women on equal terms. . 
Policies are up to date in every respect, and contain liberal 
and attractive features which make them sell. 


(5 PEORIA LIFE gives SERVICE to its policyholders 


It gives to Total Abstainers a lower rate on their insur- 
ance by placing their policies in the Total Abstinence Depart- 
ment in which the mortality record is kept separate. It isa 
live, up-to-date Company which is progressive. 





All investments are made in Farm Mortgages which, 
for the past two years, have netted the Company 6.2%. Its 
mortality for 1916 was only 33% of the expected. 





It is developing new territory in the Central West and 
has good positions for good men. 
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| The National Underwrit 


Twenty-eighth Annual Convention 


National Association 


National Lite 


At New 


EW ORLEANS, Sept. 26—Though 
N several large delegations did not 

arrive till afternoon, though New 
Orleans is a long way from many strong 
local associations.and despite the war 
there was a big attendance at the open- 
ing session of the twenty-eighth annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. It was rapped to 
order at 10:15 Wednesday morning by 
President John Newton Russell, Jr., of 
Los Angeles. After calling the ex- 
presidents to the rostrum “America” 
was sung feelingly and patriotically. In 
the invocation the Rev. Robert S. Coup- 
land asked that the voices of enemies 
of the nation within its borders be 
silenced. 

Mayor Martin Behrman evoked ap- 
plause frequently when he said and 
proved by facts that his city was patri- 
otic. Eugene J. McGivney, former Lou- 
isiana commissioner, brought the con- 
vention to its feet with a mention of 
“that patient statesman at Washington.” 
He was applauded frequently. Other 
outbursts of patriotism punctuated the 
remarks of Vice-President J. G. Wil- 
son of Halifax, Canada. He said the 
stars and stripes were now seen as fre- 
quently in his country as the Union 
Jack. 

Both the mayor and Mr. McGivney 
extended welcomes. The city chief said 
he spoke only officially because the 
people themselves were by their acts 
giving the real welcome. Mr. McGiv- 
ney, who is now general counsel of the 
Pan-American Life, spoke for the Lou- 
isiana Association of Life Underwriters. 

Secretary A. C. Larson presented let- 
ters of greetings from former officers 
who were unable to attend and one from 
Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo. 


Local Association Improvement 


In his address as president, Mr. Rus- 
sell stressed particularly the need for 
improvement of local associations. The 
present big duty of the National associ- 
ation, he said, was to help the local 
bodies. He wants one or two traveling 
executives to visit local associations 
regularly. He touched on the subject 
that is really alive, chiefly under the 
surface but breaking out here and there 
—a code of ethics. He commended the 
Minneapolis association on the adoption 
of a code. Last year’s president, Ed- 
ward A. Woods of Pittsburgh, led the 
applause on this remark. There was 
applause, also, when he said that the 
time would come when only full time 
men would be employed in the life in- 
surance business. Legislation, he said, 
would be necessary to bring this about. 


Vice-Presidents’ Reports 


Vice-President Lawrence Priddy pre- 
sented his report without reading, be- 
cause of the fullness of the program. 
Vice-President J. Stanley Edwards sum- 
marized his brief report. J. G. Wilson, 
President of the Canadian association 
and a vice-president of the National 
association, extended greetings from the 
1,300 members of the Dominion organ- 
ization. That body, he said, had a 


Orleans 


larger membership than ever and its 
recent meeting in Winnipeg was more 
largely attended than any previous 
meetings. 

The report of Secretary A. C. Larson 
was greatly condensed extemporane- 
ously, hitting only the high spots. 
Treasurer J. W. Bishop said the asso- 
ciation’s account had increased $1,200 
during the year. The receipts for the 
year were $22,166 and the balance on 
hand is $5,462. 

Committees’ Reports 

To crowd the entire morning’s pro- 
gram into the morning it was necessary 
for committee chairmen to present only 
summaries of their reports. The re- 
ports of the committees whose chair- 
men were unable to attend the conven- 
tion were received without reading. 
William N. Woods of Pittsburgh re- 
ported for the executive committee, 
Chairman William F. Furey of Pitts- 
burgh is critically ill and could not at- 
tend. He was sent a telegram of greet- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 3) 
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Underwriters 


Closing 


EW ORLEANS, LA., Sept. 28— 

For the first time in its history, 

the National Association of Life 
Underwriters elected a plain agent to 
the presidency, Lawrence Priddy, New 
York Life, New York City. He was 
mentioned with President John Newton 
Russell a year ago. He was the only 
one mentioned this year. He has been 
a big and forceful factor in the: Na- 
tional and New York associations and 
will give the organization a vigorous 
administration. 

The vice-presidents, secretary and 
treasurer come from the different sec- 
tions of the country. 

The resolution favoring the passage 
of the soldiers’ and sailors’ insurance 
bill, with amendments that will grade 
amounts according to dependents and 
will give the insurance without charge, 
was adopted unanimously. 7 

W. A. R. Bruehl, Cincinnati,’ pre- 
sented to the various associations the 
cups for increases secured in member- 
ships. Mr. Bruehl was applauded 


NEW OFFICERS 


President—Lawrence Priddy, New York Life, New York City. 


Vice-Presidents—M. J. Dillon, Pacific Mutual, St. Paul; Orville Thorpe, Kan- 
sas City Life, Dallas; J. T. Wilson, president Canadian Association of Life Un- 


derwriters, Halifax. 


Secretry—George L. Dyer, Columbian National, St. Louis. 
Treasurer—J. W. Bishop, Volunteer State Life, Chattanooga. 
Chairman Executive Committee—J. K. Voshell, Metropolitan Life, Balti- 


more, Md. 


Executive Committee (elected at this meeting for three years)—A. H. Gal- 
lagher, Toledo; William M. Furey, Pittsburgh; S. M. Burbank, Louisville; Charles 
B. Palmer, Wilmington, Del.; Frank H. Stratton, Boston; Eleonora Cowick. 
Boston (New England women); F. B. Harkins, Youngstown, Ohio; F. B. 


Schwettker, Albuquerque. 
mitteemen. 

TERM EXPIRES 1918 

(Elected 1915) 

Harry L. Anderson, Zanesville, Ohio. 
Ril T. Baker, Dayton, Ohio. 
J. A. Bassford, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
J. W. Bishop, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Curtis P. Bowman, Staunton, Va. 
Lott H. Brown, Columbus, Ohio. ~ 
W. A. R. Bruehl, Sr., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Frank D. Buser, Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. S. Crowder, Madison, Wis. 
J. M. Dickey, Erie, Pa. 
W. F. Dodson, Norfolk, Va. 
Lawrence T. Doyle, Savannah, Ga. 
J. Stanley Edwards, Denver, Colo. 
W. T. Feely, Lima, Ohio. 
Leon F. Foss, Boston, Mass. 
E. E. Flickinger, Indianapolis, Ind. 
H. R. Fenstamaker, Spokane, Wash. 
J. W. Higginbotham, Davenport, Iowa. 
Charles D. Kipp, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Armin Leich, Evansville, Ind. 
H. H. Loughridge, Lincoln, Neb. 
Cc. L. Lunt, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Edwin R. Lutz, Knoxvimfe, Tenn. 
S. F. McAnear, Sacramento, Cal. 
George R. McLeran, Chicago, Il. 
Fred W. Maule, San Antonio, Texas. 
W. L. Mack, South Bend, Ind. 
A. J. Meiklejohn, Montreal, Can. 
E. J. Meyer, Montgomery, Ala. 
J. P. Mulhall, Utica, N. Y. 
J. Clay Murphey, Macon, Ga. 
George H. Olmsted, Cleveland, Ohio. 
John Patrick, Charleston, W. Va. 
Lawrence Priddy, New York, N. Y. 
J. P. Quarrels, Charlotte, N. C. 
John R. Reed, Ottawa, Can. 
H. W. Schroeder,-El Paso, Tex. 


Associations not represented will name their com- 


TERMS EXPIRE 1919 
(Elected 1916) 

M. J. Dillon, St. Paul, Minn. 
William B. Phelps, Albany, N. Y. 
W. McKercher, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Dana M. Dustin, Central Massachusetts. 
Warren R. Ellis, South Texas. 
George Leisander, San Francisco, Cal. 
Charles L. Behm, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Dayton R. Midyette, Richmond, Va. 
Jonathan K. Voshell, Baltimore, Md. 
Maurice H. Stearns, Rhode Island. 
Mulford Wade, Akron, Ohio. 
A. F. Colwell, Fargo, N. D. 
Cc. L. MeMillen, Madison, Wis. 
F. B. Schwentker, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Lee C. Robens, Connecticut. 
Richard J. Woods, South Dakota. 
William P. Cooper, Northern Indiana. 
Paul S. Kantz, Phoenix, Ariz. 
R. Henry Lake, Memphis, Tenn. 
John Patrick, Charleston, S. C. 
T. C. Thompson, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
George A. Rathbun, Los Angeles, Cal. 
A. Rosenbaum, North Texas. 
James Cowles, Colorado. 
H. E. Mayer, Wichita, Kan. 
David P. Smith, Fort bodge, Iowa. 
H. O. Pattison, Peoria, Ill. 








J. B. Shaw, Waco, Tex. 

John T. Shirley, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Edgar Smith, Portland, Ore. 

Harry Staples, Lexington, Ky. 

Cc. C. Thompson, Seattle, Wash. 
George Wahl, Scranton, Pa. 

J. A. Wellman, Manchester, N. H. 
O. F. Wilson, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Session 


loudly and is looked upon by many as 
presidential timber. 


Lindsay’s Paper 


Forbes Lindsay, superintendent of 
the Pacific Mutual Life’s school for 
salesmen, was unable to get to the Na- 
tional Life Underwriters’ Association 
Convention. His admirable address on 
“Waste in Agency Management” was 
read by Edward A. Woods of Pitts- 
burgh, who was in charge of the ses- 
sion, and R. U. Darby of Baltimore. 
The latter, like the majority of the 
delegates, was not on hand promptly 
at 9:30 o’clock, but Mr. Woods did not 
let this delay the opening. Commenting 
on the theme, Mr. Woods said this 
subject was one of the big ones and 
that Present methods of selecting and 
training agents are archaiac. 


Dr. Walter Dill Scott Speaks 


The government is using the Carnegie 
Institute methods of selection for offi- 
cering its army. Dr. Walter Dill Scott 
IS serving as a civilian adviser to the 
war department. Dr. Scott said the 
plans devised primarily for the life 
business have been accepted. Money, 
said Dr. Scott, is the measure, not the 
motive of modern business men who 
succeed. Fear formerly was the mo- 
tive that made men do things, but 
Americans must have some other mo- 
tive. They must be interested, they 
must realize that insurance is a social 
service and that their work has social 
approval. American games are played 
by teams, not individuals, and co-oper- 
ation must be fostered. 

Woods Shows Success Charts 


Mr.-Woods exhibited charts showing 
qualities that made for success, as de- 
duced from an analysis of successful 
insurance men. The most important of 
these are industry and initiative. The 
least important were health and school- 
ing. Another chart showed the mea- 
gerness of training given agents. 

J. J. Bailey, Louisiana insurance com- 

missioner, is ill and was unable to ap- 
pear. 
. Winslow Russell, superintendent of 
agencies of the Phoenix Mutual, -con- 
ducted the discussion on advantages of 
methodical work. He called on Charles 
P. Rudd of Evansville, Ind., and Glover 
S. Hastings, superintendent of agents 
of the New England Mutual Life, to 
supplement his remarks on the use of 
quotas and the value of fixing a mark. 
Those called on to discuss regular rec- 
ords and reports were: Edward A. 
Woods of Pittsburg, Carl A. Secoy of 
the Phoenix Mutual and A. C. Larson 
of Madison, Wis. A_ few present 
showed by raised hands that they re- 
quired or secured reports from com- 
mission contract men. 

Clarence C. Miller, Boston; Louis F. 
Paret, Philadelphia; E. S. Albritton, 
superintendent of agents of the Minne- 
sota Mutual; Henry J. Powell of Louis- 
ville, and H. P. Jeffers of Tice & Jef- 
fers, Columbus, Ohio, manager Midland 
Mutual Life. testified to the value of 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 48) 
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Wednesday Afternoon 


N EW ORLEANS, Sept. 26—Wednes- 
day afternoon was Part I of the day 
devoted to field men by the National 
association. Wilson Williams of New 
Orleans was chairman. The chief ad- 
dress was by Charles Warren Pickell of 
Detroit. He writes well but he talks 
even better. He puts much of his great 
personality into his written words, but 
he can put even more of it into his 
spoken words. His address on “The 
Life Agent-—-An Optimist,” was full of 
the philosophy, the good cheer and the 
epigrams for which he is well known. 
When he said the day would come when 
agents, to be such, would have to pass 
an examination on knowledge and char- 
acter, there was an unusual burst of ap- 
plause. The three minute discussions 
were foregone. 


Presenting Income Insurance 


Some five ways of presenting income, 
insurance were brought out in the con- 
test for a $5 prize offered by President 
Russell. 

Orville Thorp of Dallas, Texas, cited 
the case of a bridegroom worth $100,- 
000 in accumulated estate and $125,000 
in contingent estate—his earning power 
at $3,000 a year. By the marriage cere- 
mony he pledges his earning power or 
contingent estate and by insurance the 
bride can be given a guaranteed clear 
title to it. Raised in the lap of luxury 
she would no more be able to invest 
and handle an estate than would a 
young man who had studied only litera- 
ture and the fine arts. The donor of 
this estate can, through income insur- 
ance, trustee it te a picked board of 
administrators. 


Scovel’s Fine Method 


Charles W. Scovel of Pittsburgh said 
every bit of family protection insurance 
amounting to $1,000 or more should be 
placed on the income plan. All author- 
ities on the care of widows and orphans 
agree that support should come 
monthly, not in a lump sum. A man of 
35 with a wife of 32 buys $50 a month. 
She or her children will receive a min- 
imum amount of $13,400, $12,000 being 
the guaranteed amount and $1,400 be- 
ing the excess interest dividends. If 
the policyholder dies the first year the 
beneficiary collects this $13,400 by age 
52, $19,400 by age 62, $25,400 by age 72, 
$31,400 by age 82 and $36,400 by age 92. 
Usually the prospect thinks 92 too ad- 
vanced an age. Mr. Scovel points out 
that his grandmother lived to be 92 
and one of the joys of her old age was 
her regular income. For this insurance 
the man must set aside so much a 
month. He never says the insurance 
costs so much and he always puts the 
premium on a monthly basis. 


$5 Prize Goes to Red Cross 


C. J. McMurdo of New Orleans said 
he presented the same sort of figures in 
typewritten form bound like a legal 
brief. The need of the insurance ‘is 
based on the big if in life—if the pros- 
pect lives he will support his family, 
pay off the mortgage, educate the chil- 
dreh and provide for his own old age. 
To drive home the point of income in- 
surance the inability of inexperienced 
persons to invest properly and the dan- 
gers of personal administration are 
pointed out. He asks the man if he 
would give his wife $20,000 to invest 
without giving her advice. 

The judges awarded the prize to Mr. 
Scovel and he donated it to the New 
Orleans branch of the Red Cross. 


Prize Essays and Discussion 


Alfred C. Newall presided over the 
prize essay portion of the program. C. 
H. Crimm of Chattanooga, getting first 
place, received the Ben Caief cup and 
medal. C. M. Kremer of Madison, Wis., 
took second and the Williams vase. 
Honorable mention was given nae 
Minard. The essays were on the serv- 
ice of an agent to a nation in time of 
war. He called attention to the change 


in attitude on the part of the public to- 
, ward life insurance men during the past 
ten years. He said this was brought 
about largely by the strong men en- 
gaged in the business. Now the gov- 
ernment has put its stamp of approval 
on the insurance idea and a new era of 
greater possibilities has dawned. 


Edwards’ Idea of Duty 


Charles Jerome Edwards said that the 
greatest duty of the life agent in war 
time was to do that which he was able 
to do in the very best way. He should 
protect as many homes and businesses 
as possible. He should endeavor to 
have invested in insurance a growing 
percentage of the earnings of people. 
He pointed out that all of the money 
that is being loaned the allies is being 
paid out in wages and salaries in this 
country and a portion of it can be put 
into protection. 

Lawrence Priddy mentioned the pro- 
posed moratorium that the government 


LAWRENCE Prippy 


Newly Elected President 
New York City 


might declare as regards insurance on 
lives of soldiers and sailors. He’ com- 
mended the bill to life underwriters and 
urged that they do all in their power to 
keep every policy, whether it be on a 
soldier or a noncombatant in force dur- 
ing the war. 


Life Insurance Moratorium 


Mr. Scovel pointed out that the meas- 
ure had been found unconstitutional, 
but in its stead was a proposed bill that 
would pay by government bonds for all 
such insurance, these bonds to be can- 
celled by liens upon policies at the close 
of the war. He denied the stories re- 
garding the heavy lapsations in English 
policies and the heavy mortality on 
English and Canadian business. 


“Deliberate German Lies” 


Edward A. Woods said that these 
wild tales regarding lapses and mortal- 
ity were delibetate German lies. The 
Canadian mortality on his first expedi- 
tionary force was 9 per cent, instead of 
what rumor has made it; that the Pru- 
dential of England has 2,000,000 policy- 
holders at the front and so far but 122,- 
000 have been killed, making the mor- 
tality 6 percent; that 906 British doc- 
tors have been killed instead of 60,000, 
a number that exceeds the medical men 
in the British empire. He said it was 
the duty of life men to stamp out these 
lies and to comfort the mothers of the 
boys going to the front. 

J. J. Jackson of Cleveland said that 
the experience of the Aetna on Cana- 
dian soldiers had not been bad. He 
said that he was getting from some- 
where, sometimes from his own pocket, 
the premiums on policies on soldiers 


that were in force in his agency. 


Thursday 


VICE-PRESIDENT J. STANLEY 
EDWARDS of Denver presided at 
the Thursday afternoon session instead 
of John L. Shuff, who was on associa- 
tion committee work at Washington. 
W. D. Mead was unable to be present 
and his paper on “Uniform Programs 
for Local Associations” was read by 
James L. Collins of Los Angeles. This 
proposed topics and plans for monthly 
dinners during the coming year. 

Secretary C. I. D. Moore of the Pa- 
cific Mutual Life showed the life in- 
surance exhibit of the University of 
California, which was prepared by his 
company. He urged members to work 
with their companies and state univer- 
sities for the preparation of similar ex- 
hibits. He offered the services of him- 
self and his associates to other com- 
panies and agents. These exhibits are 
used in grade schools and reach not 
only the children, but many parents, 
particularly mothers. 

The address of the afternoon was by 
Charles F. Coffin, former president of 
the American Life Convention, and 
vice-president and general manager of 
the State Life of Indiana. Speaking 
on the field as it appears to the home 
office he touched on the foibles of field 
men and then paid high tribute to 
them and their great services to the 
business. His masterly address and 
masterful presentation took the con- 
vention by storm. 

Getting an application a week in- 
stead of one a month and thus quad- 
rupling production was discussed in 


Points of Interest 


N EW ORLEANS, metropolis of the 
south, now has a population of 380,- 
000. It is the leading port of the south 
and claims second place in the ports 
of the United States. 

The Port of New Orleans is on the 
Mississippi River, 110 miles from the 

ulf of Mexico and has connection 
with 16,000 miles of navigable rivers 
of the United States together with 5,000 
navigable canals of Louisiana. It has 
a water frontage of 41.4 miles under 
control of the board of port commis- 
sioners of Louisiana and has seven 
miles of steel sheds, built at a cost of 
$500,000. 

There are a number of steamship 
lines connecting New Orleans with the 
world at large. and direct steamship 
communication with Latin-American 
points, bringing a large volume of for- 
eign trade to New Orleans. 

The exports of the city during the 
year 1916 amounted to $263,376,338; im- 
ports $92,106,839. 


Two Mammoth Warehouses 


The cotton warehouse, which covers 
106 acres of ground, plays an impor- 
tant part in the history of New Orleans. 
It can handle 2,000,000 bales of cotton 
annually, which capacity can be doubled. 

he grain elevator, built at a cost of 
$3,500,000, was just about completed 
when it was found necessary that an 
annex be provided to take care of the 
grain coming through the Port of New 
Orleans. Consequently, an additional 
fourteen-story grain elevator was built 
with a capacity of 1,600,000 bushels. 

Besides cotton and grain New Or- 
leans boasts of its bananas, coffee, 
sugar and oyster wharves. 

The Public Belt Railroad, owned by 
the city of New Orleans, is 28 miles 
long and will soon be extended to meet 
the future requirements of the city. It 
connects all wharves, landings, fac- 
tories, warehouses and main line rail- 
roads. It is tax-free and, for the most 
part, has its right of way on public 
property. 

Many Public Buildings 


_ New Orleans has many public build- 
ings, such as the library which was 
built by the Carnegie fund, the Howard 


Afternoon 


five-minute talks by T. A. Waltrip, Los 
Angeles; J. J. Jackson, Cleveland; 
Clare C. North, Cleveland; A. C. Lar- 
son, Madison, Wis.; Henry C. McCann, 
Bay City, Mich.; Isaac Miller Hamil- 
ton, Chicago; R. U. Darby, Baltimore; 
M. M. Deming, Des Moines; Boling 
Sibley, Memphis; Frank M. Wheaton, 
Baltimore; Carl Leburhn, Davenport, 
Iowa, and H. J. Baum, Birmingham. 

The meeting was then turned over 
to Mrs. Cora B. Fithian of Los Angeles, 
who led the discussion of women in 
the life insurance business. Excellent 
remarks were made by Leonora Cow- 
ick, Boston; Anna Ketensky, Los An- 
geles, and Mrs. Clara D. Knight, Far- 
go, N. D. 

There were many who presented re- 
hearsals of the best closing arguments 
they ever made and this contest for 
$10 developed one of the real features 
of the convention. The money was won 
by Miss Ketensky. Other speakers 
were P. J. Scanlon, Philadelphia; E. K. 
Price, Sheridan, Wyoming; Mark 
Braun, Chicago; Charles L. Lewin, Los 
Angeles; Ben Thorp, Dallas; Walter 
L. Tougas, Boston; James L. Collins, 
Los Angeles; Isaac Miller Hamilton, 
Chicago; E. S. Albritton, St. Paul, and 
Frank H. Stratton, Boston. 

Lawrence Priddy conducted a sale of 
the convention proceedings. The New 
York association, with 100, took the 
largest number. Both the Pacific Mu- 
tual Life and State Life of Indiana or- 
dered fifty copies and the Federal Life 
thirty. 


in New 
Orleans 


and Confederate Memorial Library, the 
filtration plant, one of the most up-to- 
date in the country, gives New Orleans 
a plentiful supply of fresh water. 

To the visitor the modern sky scrap- 
ers, the new post office, city hall annex, 
Tulane college buildings, etc., are in- 
teresting. 

Canal street, which is known as the 
widest street in the world, is lined 
with retail stores, wholesale houses and 
private residences. The railway system 
concentrates on this street and from 
here cars can be had which will direct 
the visitor to Spanish Fort, West End, 
and by ferry to the naval station, im- 
migration station and dry docks. 

St. Charles avenue, known the world 
over for its beauty and fine residences, 
takes the visitor past Lee Circle and 
the public library to Audubon Park and 
Tulane University campus, near which 
are located Tulane College, Loyola Col- 
lege and many other educational build- 
ings. 

Unique Places to Dine 


New Orleans is famous for its hotels 
and unique dining places. The coun- 
try can boast of no more famous or 
attractive dining places than the “Cave” 
and “Forest Grill’ at the Grunewald, 
or the beautiful “Italian Garden” of the 
St. Charles, the “Ivory Room” of the 
DeSoto, the Bourbon Restaurant of the 
Cosmopolitan and the beautiful dining 
‘ooms of the Monteleone. These hos- 
telries have been supplemented by 
the Lafayette now complete and two 
other large hotels, ground for which 
has already been broken. 

New Orleans now has four railway 
stations from which trains of a dozen 
different roads connect New Orleans 
with other cities of the country. : 

New Orleans’ suburbs have splendid 
roads connecting some of the finest 
residential suburbs with New Orleans. 
One of these’ roads leads to a 7,000 
acre orange grove, within the limits of 
the city and the largest orange grove, 
of its kind in the world. 


“Nor a day passes without some evi- 
dence in many communities of the 
value and the need of life insurance.” 
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Advertising and Education 


SEVENTY-FIVE COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS NOW GIVING 
COURSES IN LIFE INSURANCE—MORE BANKS GIVE PUBLICITY 


Hugh M. Willet of Atlanta, Ga., for- 
tion of Life Underwriters, furnished 
the report of the education and con- 
servation committee. Mr. Willet was 
not present, but his report in part 
said: 

The activities of the education and 
conservation bureau, presided over by 
Everett M. Ensign, have been con- 
ducted along practically the same lines 
as obtained last year, namely, issuing 
the education and conservation bulle- 
tins, advertising and selling the text- 
book, “Life Insurance,” by Dr. Hueb- 
ner, and the emblem buttons, in addi- 
tion to handling the voluminous corre- 
spondence in connection therewith. 


Exhibit at Convention 


A noteworthy innovation was the ed- 
ucation and conservation exhibit at St. 
Louis. One significant feature of the 
display consisted of placards showing 
how company executives had endorsed 
the education and conservation move- 
ment. This was in the nature of a sur- 
prise to many underwriters at the con- 
vention. 

Other features of the exhibit were 
the display of the bulletin stories which 
appeared in various daily newspapers 
throughout the United States; an exhi- 
bition of magazine articles relative to 
life insurance; a collection of advertise- 
ments published by banks in advocacy 
of life insurance; a series of institutional 
advertisements as published under the 
auspices of local associations, and a 
display of the various trophies belong- 
ing to the National Association. 


Many Text Books Sold 


This exhibit also furnished the oppor- 
tunity to Mr. Ensign and his assistant 
to secure many subscriptions to Dr. 
Huebner’s text-book, to dispose of sev- 
eral hundred emblem buttons, and to 
distribute thousands of pamphlets rela- 
tive to the work of the National Asso- 
ciation. The educational benefits, to- 
gether with the profits from sales of 
association publications, more than 
compensated for the trouble and ex- 
pense involved. A similar exhibit, but 
larger in size and more interesting in 
character, is being displayed at this con- 
vention. 

The education and conservation bul- 
letins have been one of the greatest 
accomplishments of the bureau. The 
stories found in these bulletins have 
served a double purpose: they have pro- 
vided matter for newspaper articles and 
have contained suggestions which have 
furnished solicitors with easy lines of 
approach to their prospects. A number 
of companies have been supplying their 
agents with copies of the bulletins, sev- 
eral associations have subscribed to the 
service, and some general agents and 
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managers have furnished the bulletins 
to their solicitors. 


Printing Costs Pinch 


In view, however, of the increased 
cost of publishing the bulletins, and the 
fact that the Life Association News has 
been so admirably supplying that par- 
ticular class of material, it was decided 
some months ago to discontinue their 
publication, and this has been done. 
The bureau has on hand a supply of 
back numbers of the bulletins, which 
may be secured on favorable terms by 
local associations which contemplate 
publicity campaigns. 

In order to further stimulate an in- 
terest in the advertising propaganda, a 
series of five books of institutional ad- 
vertising copy was mailed some months 
ago to each local: association. While 
the copy originally cost the national 
association considerable money, it was 
decided to supply the local associations 
with this material without charge. 


Primer Is Prepared 


As announced at the St. Louis con- 
vention, the services of William Alex- 
ander were secured to write a primer 
on life insurance for the use of begin- 
ners or in connection with our text- 
book. A special committee, consisting 
of Edward A. Woods, Charles Jerome 
Edwards and Ernest J. Clark, was en- 
trusted with the matter of having the 
volume prepared. It has recently been 
issued under the title, “What Life In- 
surance Is and What It Does.” It is 
proper to say that Dr. Huebner’s. book 
and Mr. Alexander’s primer do not con- 
flict in any way, but each one supple- 
ments the other. 


Many Educational Courses 


The outstanding feature of the edu- 
cation and conservation movement has 
been the introduction and carrying on 
of courses of life insurance instruction 
in our schools and colleges. At the 
time of my annual report last Septem- 
ber, there were about seventy-five such 
institutions conducting insurance courses, 
and the list has been somewhat in- 
creased since that time. Probably the 
most thorough courses are those con- 
ducted in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Columbia University, the Johns 
Hopkins University, and the Universi- 
ties of Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and Den- 
ver. Among some of the recent addi- 
tions, I might mention the high school 
in Canton, O., the Boston Y. M. 
the Teachers’ College at Albany, N. Y., 
and the University of Georgia. 

The number of banks advertising life 
insurance has increased since the last 
convention. Among those financial in- 
stitutions which have recently taken 
up this matter are the Hibernia Bank 
of New Orleans, the Harriman National 
Bank of New York City, the Third Na- 
tional Bank of Atlanta, and the Ger- 
—s Savings Bank of Spring- 

eld, 


Institutional Advertising 


When a campaign of institutional ad- 
vertising was first proposed, great em- 
phasis was placed upon the necessity of 
making it absolutely nonpartisan. When 
Mr. Horner was chairman of the com- 
mittee, he frequently called attention to 
the necessity of not mentioning names 
of companies in conjunction with the 
advertisements. In view of recent dif- 
ficulties in relation to advertising cam- 
paigns in certain cities, it would seem 
proper to reiterate that it is the judg- 
ment of the education and conserva- 
tion bureau that cooperative advertising 
by local associations should be strictly 
and absolutely nonpartisan. 

I believe that the bureau is estab- 
lished on right lines, and that Mr. En- 
sign, with the cooperation of the edu- 
cation and conservation committee, is 


Pan-American is 
. § 
Committee s Host 


The Pan-American Life, the home 
company of New Orleans, was host of 
the executive committee on Tuesday. 
The executive coucil met in the morn- 
ing and the committee in the afternoon 
and between these sessions the mem- 
bers were entertained at lunch at Gala- 
toire’s, one of the famous French eating 
places. President Crawford H. Ellis, 
Vice-President F. G. Simmons and 
other officers were in charge. In other 
ways these men looked after the pleas- 
ure and comfort of the members. Mrs. 
Crawford H. Ellis is chairman of the 
New Orleans women’s committee that 
furnished special entertainment for the 
ladies. 





OPENING SESSION 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 

ings and best wishes. The committee 
recommended the support of the Asso- 
ciation of Owners of Railway Securities 
and a resolution approving the editorial 
policy of the Life Association News. 
Another resolution recognized the need 
of a code of ethics and called for a re- 
port on this subject a year hence. These 
resolutions were adopted. 

Henry J. Powell said briefly for the 
committee on law and legislation that 
many bad bills had been beaten during 
the past year, that some constructive 
legislation had been enacted and that 
altogether a better attitude on the part 
of legislators was discernible. 


Two Reports by E. A. Woods 


Edward A. Woods, for the committee 
on 6,000,000 new policyholders in 1916, 
said employers of labor were giving the 
campaign better support than were the 
companies. He likewise presented a 
report on scientific salesmanship, but 
read none of it. Printed copies were 
furnished delegates. 

Charles Jerome Edwards spoke for 
the committee on publications. All of 
these are profitable, he said. The in- 
crease in the cost of paper and printing 
had not been covered entirely by an in- 
crease in the subscription to nonmem- 
bers. The special issue advertising 
rates were increased 50 percent and an- 
nual eee rates will be similarly 
advanced Jan. 1 

Hugh N. Willett of Atlanta, chair- 
man of the committee on education and 
conservation; Neil D. Sills of the com- 
mittee on use and extension of life in- 
surance for credit, and Ernest J. Clark 
of the committee on incorporation of 
the National association, were not pres- 
ent. For the latter President Russell 
stated that this matter had been de- 
ferred because of the rush of war legis- 
lation at Washington. 


Registration of Convention 


New Orleans, La., Sept. 28.—The 
registration at the convention did not 
reach 700, less than 500 were from out- 
side of New Orleans, though five com- 
panies brought big delegations at little 
or no expense to the agents. A census 
by raised hands showed, however. that 
the big majority attending held gen- 
eral agencies or managerial contracts. 


Wilson Williams was the busiest man 
in New Orleans this week. He was 
chairman of the local committee and 
much of the work devolved upon him. 
For several weeks he has been devoting 
practically all of his time to making 
arrangements and he has been “the man 
on the job” during the convention. He 
took care of all manner of wants of 
delegates and visitors. Nothing escaped 
his notice. 








accomplishing ‘the work for which it 
was organized. Both Mr. Ensign and 
the committee will welcome suggestions 
directed to the further development and 
improvement of the service. 


Ushidinech 
Local Bodies 


In the discussion on local association 
upbuilding, F. H. Stratton, Boston; S. 
C. Rosenberg, Peoria; W. F. Atkinson, 
New York City; Mark Braun, Chicago; 
H. J. Baum, Birmingham; Will G. Far- 
rell, Salt Lake City; J. J. Jackson, 
Cleveland, and James J. Collins, Los 
Angeles, were the participants. The 
prize went to Mr. Farrell. He said an 
association should be doing something 
to constantly keep itself in the public 
mind. Recently the Salt Lake City 
body started a campaign for shoes for 
Belgian and French war sufferers, and 
with the aid of other organizations, had 
collected 16,000 pairs. Managers, he 
said, competed on getting up programs 
to attract good attendance. 


Bruehl’s Fine Report 


W. A. Bruehl of Cincinnati read some 
portions of his extremely interesting 
report on membership. Never before 
did the association receive such a com- 
prehensive and helpful report from this 
committee. It showed the ills and 
remedies therefor of both the National 
and the local associations. The view- 
points of many who have studied the 
situation were set forth. He pro- 
posed a committee on company rela- 
tions as 19 percent of those leaving 
the organization last year gave com- 
pany opposition as the cause. Of all 
membership lapses 85 percent is pre- 
ventable. A rising vote of thanks was 
given for this report. 








Endorse Editorial Policy 


The following resolution was adopted 
by the executive committee of the Na- 
tional association at the instance of 
former President Charles Jerome Ed- 
wards: 


Whereas, the character of service which 
the Life Association News is rendering 
life insurance as an institution is in a 
degree based upon the nonpartisan conduct 
of its editorial and news columns and its 
entire freedom from controversy with 
other insurance publications, be it hereby 

Resolved, that the policy of the man- 
agement and editing of the News in such 
respects be approved and that the same 
be adopted as the future policy of the 
publication, whereby the association may 
at all times be free from the embar- 
rassments and lack of cooperative feeling 
between underwriting interests. 


Before entering the life insurance 
business Charles W. Scovel, associate 
generai agent of the Northwestern Mu- ° 
tual at Pittsburgh and a former presi- 
dent of the national association, was a 
lawyer. He spent some time in special 
study in Berlin, Germany. There he 
made it a point to “live among the peo- 
ple,” as he desired to study sociology 
as well as law. After completing his 
course he toured France, walking much 
of the distance and getting as close to 
the French people as possible. Occa- 
sionally, however, he took in Some of 
the important siglits in a more ostenta- 
tious way and on reaching Paris he 
decided to have one meal at the world’s 
most famous eating place. He went in 
for breakfast. The waiter. immediately 
spotted him for a foreigner and began 
interpreting the French bill of ‘fare. 
The first item was, naturally, the most 
famous dish of the noted cafe. When 
the waiter named it in broken English 
Mr. Scovel waived him aside with a 
“Oui, oui.’ Then he proceeded to read 
the remainder of the menu and pick out 
about 75 cents worth of food. He 
waited a considerable while. Then came 
the head waiter and two assistants, 
each bending under heavily laden trays. 
They brought the first item and the 
other things that Mr. Scovel had 
ordered. His American “yes, yes” of 


impatience, spoken in French, had been 
taken literally. 
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Gives Review of the Year 


President's Address 


RESIDENT JOHN NEWTON 
P RUSSELL gave his address at 

the first morning’s session. He 
said in part: 

Our association is firmly established 
as one of the great and influential or- 
ganizations of this country. In review- 
ing its history, particularly of the more 
recent years, it requires no especial 
effort to detect and depict the success- 
ful results of the labor of our many 
faithful officers and committees in both 
nationai. and local associations. It is 
true also that some of the lingering 
shortcomings of our institution are still 
quite in evidence, though gradually de- 
clining. 


Publication Committee’s Work 


In considering a few of the more re- 
cent accomplishments, | am reminded 
of the work of the publication commit- 
tee, which, with the advice and ap- 
proval of the executive council, has had 
in a large degree the responsibility of 
arranging for and directing the publi- 
cation of Dr. S. S. Huebner’s book on 
“Life Insurance,” and the work en- 
titled “Life Insurance—What It Is and 
Does,” by William Alexander. These 
books, by reason of their being adver- 
tised and marketed through the’ efforts 
of our association, are meeting with 
most satisfactory sales, and are un- 
doubtedly doing effective educational 
work, especially among fieldmen. 

I would call your attention to and 
ask you to carefully consider the life 
insurance exhibit in connection with 
the University of California extension 
work, which will be presented to the 
convention by Forbes Lindsay. This 
innovation represents the extension of 
our propaganda to a field which we 
have not yet effectivery covered—the 
common schools and the home. When 
other states adopt this medium of vis- 
ual instruction, as they doubtless will, 
it cannot fail to prove a powerful fac- 
tor as an educator in the promotion 
of our business. 

Our association, partially through the 
efforts of my predecessor, Edward A. 
Woods, is largely responsible for the 
organization of the Carnegie Bureau of 
Salesmanship, under the direction of 
Prof. Walter Dill Scott. At great ex- 
pense the Institute continues experi- 
ments which in due time cannot fail to 
prove beneficial to our entire member- 
ship. 

Sectional Conventions 


Sectional conventions are a recent 
development in our field of activities. 
But a few years ago a life insurance 
congress was unknown. Through the 
work and support of a few of our lead- 
ing members, gatherings of this char- 
acter are being held in different parts 
of the country, much to the satisfaction 
of many who for good reasons are un- 
able to attend the national conventions. 
I heartily concur in these sectional 
meetings and suggest that my succes- 
sor, with the approval of the executive 
council, appoint four or five commit- 
tees, in the more densely populated 
sections of the country, for the purpose 


of organizing a congress in their re- 
spective districts. The more our mem- 
bers meet and discuss our business and 
association affairs, the stronger and 
more rapidly will we grow and prosper 
as a national institution. 


Taxation of Insurance Is a Big Question 


Taxation is one of the very serious 
subjects of the day that is being dis- 
cussed most earnestly both in and out 
of the legislative halls of our states and 
nation. Our committee on taxation, 
tegether with many of our leading of- 
ficials and members, have proven their 
work and counsel to be effective to a 
certain extent in preventing increased 
taxation. As the representative of mil- 
lions of policyholders and 125,000 life 
underwriters, our arguments -and en- 
treaties are considered and often con- 
ceded. It is within the province of 
every one of our members and friends 
to aid in this direction by educating the 
public to a knowledge ot the fact that 
the policyholders ultimately bear the 
burden. 

In affiliating with the World’s Sales- 
manship Congress, we are doing our 
part toward the building and uplifting 
of the great business profession— 
Salesmanship. 

I have reason to believe that, at least 
in a certain degree, through the sug- 
gestions of particular members of our 
association, the “Life Agency Officers’ 
Association” has been organized, its 
first annual meeting having been held 
a few months ago. This new institu- 
tion, I am confident, is destined to do 
much for the betterment of the field- 
man through its influence with home 
office officials. It is a most promising 
organization, with which we_ should 
ever be ready to confer and co-operate 
upon subjects of mutual interest. I 
predict for it a successful and useful 
career. 

Association Building 


The administrations of recent years 
—some of them at least—have, I be- 
lieve, while making every effort for the 
success of their respective national 
conventions, paid too little attention to 
the building and betterment of our 
local associations—the real foundation 
and life of our national institution. I 
have, therefore, during the past year 
put forth my best endeavor to encour- 
age and stimulate local association 
growth and expansion. 

In my assocation visits I have made 
a special plea for new members, result- 
ing in more than four hundred applica- 
tions being taken at the meetings 
attended. How well tnese cases have 
been followed up by the collection of 
fees and elections to membership, etc., 
I do not know. 

With uniform membership cards, a 
suggested uniform program ior meet- 
ings and an outline of a code of asso- 
ciation ethics, all of which are to be 
presented and discussed at this con- 
vention, our younger! and smaller 


associations will have some guides and 
ideals as a foundation for work and 
improvement. 


Aimed for 10,000 Members 


I have endeavored, as best I could, 
to encourage every effort put forth 
toward the increasing of our member- 
ship. At the beginning of the year I 
cherished the ambition to reach the ten 
thousand mark before the close of my 
term of office, and now that the goal is 
still somewhat distant, I can only hope 
that through persistent effort its ac- 
complishment may be effected during 
the coming year. Mere numbers, how- 


Joun Newton Russet, Jr. 


Manager Home Office Agency, Pacific 
Mutual Life, Los Angeles 


ever, will avail us but little. We must 
have members imbuea with loyalty to 
our association and interest in its pur- 
poses. 

The visiting of associations by the 
national president but a few years ago 
was looked upon as a pleasant pastime, 
but conditions have changed. The work 
of the president’s office aside from 
association visiting, has grown and 
grown until now, although a pleasure, 
it has become a problem to find sut- 
ficient time to execute the numerous 
duties that of necessity require the 
supervision of his office. 

During the past association year I 
have sent from my office something 
over 2,200 pieces of first class mail; 
‘nis is indicative of the amount of 
correspondence by the office. 

Ouring the year I have visited forty- 
four associations and the mid-year 
meeting of the executive committee in 
Washington. ' 

In my official capacity I have trav- 
eled something over 26,600 miles. Dur- 


ing the spring one of my trips lasted 
forty days, during which time I visited 
thirty-three associations located in 
twenty-two states. Deducting Sundays, 
I had but two days left in which no 
association was visited, and they were 
consumed, day and night, in traveling. 
The general receptions tendered me 
aud the personal attentions of the as- 
sociation officers were, indeed, most 
generous and hospitable, and I am glad 
of this opportunity to express my 
hearty thanks and thorough apprecia- 
tion therefor. Knowing I could visit 
but a reasonable number of the asso- 
ciations, I confined my efforts mostly 
to the territory west of the Mississippi, 
leaving the eastern field for my suc- 
cessor during the coming year. 

It was my pleasure during January 
to visit J. Burtt Morgan, President of 
the Canadian national association, and 
his local association in Victoria, Van- 
couver Island. I found that notwith- 
standing the war in which that country 
has taken such a conspicuous and self- 
sacrificing part, the life’ underwriters 
are standing faithfully by their associa- 
tions, holding regular meetings, both 
Iccally and nationally. There the same 
problems and difficulties are to be met 
and worked out as with us. Human 
nature is much the same everywhere. 
Honest work, persistent effort and time 


‘only will eradicate some of the evils oi 


our business there, as in our own land. 
New Organizations Established 


Since the date of the St. Louis con- 
vention, the following named associa- 
tions have been organized and are now 
in good standing: . 

Rockiord, Ill.; Joplin, Mo.; Sheridan, 
Wyo.: Springfield, Iil.; Fort Worth, 
Tex.; Wausau, Wis.; Texarkana, Ark.; 
Racine, Wis.; Decatur, Ill.; Altoona, 
Pa.; Galesburg, Ill. 


Membership Campaign 


Last year, the membership commit- 
tee inaugurated a great prize cup 
membership campaign. Through its 
persistent effort seven beautiful cups 
were secured and offered to the asso- 
ciation for increased membership, un- 
der certzin conditions. This result was 
a very satisfactory expansion of our 
rolls. This year the work has_ been 
continued by the committee, directed 
by W. A. R. Bruehl, chairman. While 
the net results of the work of this 
committee have not shown the gains 
we had hoped for, I am positive had it 
not been for the persistent, strenuous 
efforts of Chairman Bruehl, to whom 
the unstipted praise and earnest. thanks 
of our entire association are due, the 
final reports would undoubtedly have 
shown a heavy net loss. The principal 
reason for the association not making 
greater growth is, as no one can doubt, 
the general unsettled business condi- 
tions resultant from our lamentable 
world war. During such times, many 
of the life underwriters of our land are 
not easily persuaded to affiliate with 
an institution that is looked upon as ot 
a more or less social nature. 

I do not agree with this attitude. 








There is money inthe South 
to pay for Life Insurance. 
More is being written than 
ever before. The South needs 
Life Insurance and appre- 
ciates &. : : 





For Desirable Territory with a Good Company apply to 


T. S. LOWRY, Manager 


Union Central Life Insurance Company 


Macon, Georgia 


The splendid reputation of 
the Union Central Life is 
nowhere higher than in the 
South. Its modern policies 
and progressive methods make 
at a desirable Company. pee 
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The life onndevwriter should live up to 
the slogan “Business as Usual,” and to 
do this he should join and take part 
with any institution that will stimulate 
and assist him. With the restoration 
of peace,’which we all so dearly love, 
with the work of the new traveling 
executive and the efforts of our various 
committees guided by the experience of 
recent years, it can not be very long 
until our ten thousand membership 
mark shall be reached, and with the 
great momentum then attained, our 
growth will be by leaps and bounds 
until even twenty-five thousand will be 
enrolled upon our membership list. 

Local Associations Need Strengthening 


To reach the high aims and ideals of 
our great institution should be the am- 
bition of every member and increased 
membership is the easiest, quickest and 
surest way to reach the goal. The 
Association News may pve made even 
more brilliant and helpful; our Na- 
tional conventions may prove to be 
more attractive and our officers more 
efficient, but, after all, the real basis for 
success in permanent growth and sta- 
bility lies in the success of the local 
association. Let us all, therefore, bend 
cur combined efforts during the com- 
ing year toward the upbuilding of our 
respective associations. Nothing will 
prove more satisfactory to the new 
administration. 


Need Traveling Secretary 


For the past three years I have ad- 
vocated engaging a field or traveling 
executive secretary. After carefully 
considering the matter, the executive 
committee decided at its last mid-year 
meeting to make the appointment as 
soon as a suitable man for the position 
could be found. I believe the incum- 
bent of this new position can more than 
pay his salary through increased mem- 
bership, the sale of association 
publications and the securing of adver- 
tisements for Association News. It is 
essential that every association should 
be visited at least once annually by an 
official of the National association and 
that the younger and weaker associa- 
tions should be assisted in increasing 
their membership and instructed as to 
how effective meetings should be or- 
ganized and conducted. 


“The Crying Need” 


In fact, this is the crying need of a 
large majority of our associations. 1 
believe that the greatest cause for our 
shamefully heavy membership lapsa- 
tion is the lack of meetings that are 
encouraging to the beginner—interest- 
ing, amusing and instructive. Inferior. 
uninteresting meetings do not draw the 
members together; in consequence, 
there is a lack of co-operation and nat- 
urally memberships are discontinued. 
Upon visiting a_certain association in 
a capital city, I was advised that it 
usually met about every two years— 
while the state legislature was in ses- 
sion—being supported principally by a 
few of the leading general agents saa 
managers. Is there any wonder that 
this association did not grow and pros- 
per? 

Secretary’s Duties 


The prosperity of a local association 
cepends largely upon the earnestness 
and efficiency of its secretary. I believe 
that one of the surest ways of main- 
taining the stability of an association 
" guaranteeing more rapid growth 

; for it to employ a regular paid sec- 
rcterglaaiaalian If necessary, annual 
dues should be increased to meet the 
additional expense. With such a paid 
official the character and attractiveness 
of the meetings should improve to such 
an extent that the regular attendance 
would materially increase, resulting in 


decreased lapsation—a most desirable 
condition with most of the associations. 
The system is proving successful with 
all of the associations which have 
adopted it. 

Gerferal Agents’ Luncheons 


It is quite natural that agency man- 
agers or general agents should take a 
deep interest in association work and 
that generally they are looked to for 
the association’s permanent success and 
especially in defraying the major part 
of the expenses. I recommend, there- 
fore, the organization of a managers’ 
luncheon club, in every association of 
fifty or more members. By meeting 
semi-monthly at luncheon the manag- 
ers and general agents soon learn to 
respect each other, to co-operate in 
their efforts in numerous ways for the 
betterment of life underwriting in their 
respective association territories. I am 
more than pleased in congratulating 
the Minneapolis assowation upon its 
adoption of a code of ethics. This is a 
great step in the right direction—to- 
ward golden rule methods in_ field 
work. 

Need of Advisors 


Based upon my experience during 
the past year is a conviction of the 
desirability of advisors or aids to the 
president in different sections of the 
country. -It should be their duty to 
supervise their respective districts, co- 
operating with all of the active agen- 
cies of the National association in for- 
warding the general good of the 
institution, but particularly in the or- 
ganization of new associations, and 
extending to them al: possible assist- 
ance, and increasing the membership 
of the older ones. I, therefore, recom- 
mend an amendment to our laws pro- 
viding for state vice-presidents or a 
suitable number of district governors 
to be appointed by the president. 


Qualification Law 


I have been especially interested in 
the proposed “qualification law” as en- 
dorsed and forwarded. by the legislative 
committee. Chairman Henry Powell 
has done valiant work, giving much of 
his time in his efforts in behalf of the 
task assigned to him. This proposed 
legislation has been adopted almost 
wholly in Wisconsin, partially in Cali- 
fernia and in a less modihed form in a 
few other states. The good work thus 
inaugurated must be prosecuted until 
accepted by all the states. With a uni- 
versal law as proposed by this bill, the 
life insurance broker will become ex- 
tinct. May the day soon come when 
only full time, carefully selected and 
officially approved men and women will 
be permitted to engage in our business. 
Then may we expect and demand of 
the public recognition of our profes- 
sion, placing it upon a level with law 
and medicine and kindred professions, 
where we now know it should be. 

Without proper legislation, it is 
doubtful if such a desirable condition 
will ever be reached, just as without 
exacting laws rebating and _ twisting 
would never have been curbed as it is 
today. 

Association Motto 

I am advised that the committee ap- 
pointed to consider our emblem or 
motto, “The Greatest Thing in the 
World,” is to report favorably upon 
retaining it, being unable to find a more 
suitable one. It is justly claimed that 
love is the greatest thing in the world, 
and in this I thoroughly agree, but 
what, pray, is back of life insurance but 
love—love of family, love of business, 
love of self—a desire for protection irr 
old age. ; 

This reminds me of the desirability 
of every agent having an imprint of 
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this emblem upon his card and of every 
agency having it upon its letter heads. 
In fact, it should be used upon our 
agency publications and _  advertise- 
ments, that the public may become fa- 
miliar with it and its meaning. The 
association button should be worn in a 
conspicuous place by every association 
member. 

have purposely refrained in this 
report from indulging in any comment 
upon the war, nor has your program 
committee provided for any special 
session or hour for its discussion as has 
been suggested. I dare say we are a 
unit in our loyalty and our wishes and 
ideals for our beloved country. In our 
respective cities, offices and homes, we 
should do our share for liberty, but we 
are at this convention té attend to our 
convention “business as usual.” 


Liberty Bonds 


In the sale of liberty bonds life un- 
derwriters of the country did their bit 
in a most creditable manner, proving 
their ability as real salesmen. Under 
the strong leadership of Vice-President 
Lawrence Priddy, the bond = sales 
amounted to $30,000,000, and, including 
the $68,000,000 purchasea by the life 
insurance companies, the total amount- 
ed to $98,000,000. 

It has also been suggested that at 
this couvention we should discuss the 
much talked of “‘war clause” as con- 
tained in the life insurance policies of 
the day. This, however, I believe is a 
matter to be decided by ‘the companies. 
Discussion of the subject might rightly 
be indulged in by the American Life 
Convention and the President’s Asso- 
ciation; this is also true of the proposed 
so called government insurance. 


Comes to Defense 


of the Railroads 


The following resolution by Charles 
Jerome Edwards -was adopted by the 
executive committee: 

“Whereas, the fundamental interests of 
every patron of life insurance, as of 
every savings bank depositor and person 
of thrift, is predicated upon the safety 
and security of the ultimate investment 
of such funds; ana 

“Whereas, the trusteeship of such 
funds necessarily leads to their aggre- 
gate investment in the securities of rail- 
roads and other industrial values in addi- 
tion to municipal and state bonds, mort- 
gages, etc.; and 

“Whereas, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that the vast interests of such a 
multitude of small investors and provi- 
dent savers shall be safeguarded beyond 
question, and at all times; and 

“Whereas, the recent formation of an 
association for the purpose of protecting 
the interests of such owners of railroad 
securities, under the leadership of S. 
Davies Warfield of Baltimore, affords to 
every depositor in banks and holder of a 
life insurance policy a voice and influence 
in matters affecting their savings and wel- 
fare, be it therefore 

“Resolved, that the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, in convention at 
New Orleans hereby gives its unqualified 
support to the principles defined by and 
utmost approval of the ends it is desired 
to secure, through the activities, educa- 
tion and influence of such Association of 
Owners of Railroad Securities; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, that we recommend to all 
constituent associations of this conven- 
tion that they secure the cooperation of 
their members and of every life insurance 
policyholder in aiding the efforts of such 
association in safeguarding the welfare 
of their savings and payments.” 


Russell H. Pope, who was president 
oi the Federal Life Club this year, is 
now a lieutenant in the army.~ So that 
he might preside at the meeting, held 
in connection with the national associa- 
tion convention at New Orleans, Presi- 
dent Isaac Miller Hamilton of the 
Federal Life and Mr. Pope exerted 
enough influence to secure a furlough. 
One other member of the club almost 
missed the meeting because of army 
service. This was R. A. Ridgway of 
Missouri, an accident and health man, 
who expected to join the colors last 
week but suffered a slight accident and 
will not go into service for a few more 
days. 


Women S Opportunity 


SUCCESSFUL SOLICITOR 


POINTS OUT CHANCES 


FOR NEW ACCOMPLISHMENTS BY GENTLER SEX ° 


Pacific Mutual Life at Los An- 

geles, 
place in the program. 
woman’s place in life insurance. 
Fithian said: 


In this, the most momentous time in 
all history, the doors have opened wide 
for the entrance of women into all pro- 
fessions, business, trades and_ labor. 
Why? Because this terrible and awful 
war is but the birth-pains of the world 
into a better, happier age. An age 
when women, purified by their suffer- 
ing, broadened by their experience, 
stand side by side with men, bearing 
their proportionate share of all cares 
and responsibilities. Never have wo- 
men been more serious and earnest 
than now, so they are considering in- 
surance—one of the vital needs of the 
age as a profession. As insurance was 
primarily created for women and chil- 
dren, and its chief mission is the main- 
tenance of the home, the care and edu- 
cation of children, is it not logically 
her work? 


What Woman Finds 


So she looks into the field to see if 
there is room for her, and what does 
she find? Viz: only 7 percent of the 
value of economic life is insured, and 
that insurance constitutes 85 per cent 
of all the estates left. She, finds 93 
percent of the field still untouched, 
calling aloud for more workers. She 
marvels over the wonderful good ac- 
complished by the 85 percent and 
realizes the dignity and usefulness of 
the calling. She realizes that as a 
rule her biggest field will be among 
her own sex. A field which will. be 


M RS. CORA B. FITHIAN of the 


occupied a _ prominent 
She told of 
Mrs. 


ever: broadening and improving as 
women more and more take up gain- 
ful occupations. At the present time 
there are over eight million women 
employed in the United States and the 
number is constantly increasing. 


‘Woman’s Place.in Life Insurance 


Woman’s work in the insurance 
world of educating other women to an 
appreciation of the great need and 
benefits of insurance, will make it eas- 
ier for the men agents to do business. 
The insurance profession is a noble one 
and offers to women of energy and 
ability a broad field for advancement 
and profit. The work is not arduous. 
The hours are her own, but if she ex- 
pects success she must work hard and 
intelligently a number of hours each 
day. The work is healthful, as it takes 
one out in the open and is exceedingly 
interesting. You are constantly meet- 
ing and studying new people. It 
teaches you to be quick witted, tactful 
and offers an opportunity for great 
originality and creative ability. 


Possibilities Offered 


I know of no other profession or 
business with as great possibilities in a 
financial way. Not only possibilities 
for a handsome immediate income, but 
the renewal contract insures a good in- 
come for old age. The insurance rep- 
resentative cannot only maintain her 
home but she can keep in touch with 
club and social affairs. The biggest 
producer in our woman’s department 
is not only a university graduate, but 
she has been broadened by foreign 
travel. After teaching in high school 
for a time she decided, after studying 
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the lives of the older teachers around 
her, that she must change her profes- 
sion if she wished to progress in every 
way. She chose the profession of writ- 
ing insurance, If she continues in the 
way she is doing within five years from 
the time she took up insurance she will 
be making twice as much as the best 
paid high school teacher, and have a 
renewal commission to be envied. As 
for myself, it has enabled me to sup- 
port my family, own my own home 
and other property; to give to my sons 
more time and careful and thoughtful 
supervision than the average society 
woman gives to her children. Have 
been able to keep in touch with church, 
club and social affairs. Now that the 
time has come that I can give more 
time to my profession than ever be- 
fore I hope to train many women to do 
as well or better than I hawe done. 
Believe me, great is the need. 


Appeals to. High Grade Women 


The class of women to whom the 
work appeals most strongly I have 
found to be the educated and refined. 
They are eager to learn, anxious to 
succeed and work together harmonious- 
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ly. If one had never believed in insur- 
ance for women, they would be strong 
converts after managing a woman’s de- 
partment. They would believe as I do, 
that insurance selected according to 
her needs, is for a woman what an 
anchor is to a ship, something to help 
her in her hour of greatest need. As 
no ship should leave the harbor with- 
out its anchor so should no woman sail 
on the journey of life without an in- 
surance policy. 


Cites Case Without Defendants 


I was asked by a mutual friend to 
call upon a trained nurse. 
me as follows: “I am very glad to see 
you, but don’t you talk insurance to 
me.” I asked, “Why?” She said, “I 
have neither father, mother, brother or 
sister. There is not a soul on earth 
that I care to leave a cent to.” I said, 
“Why, Miss White. If you are all 
alone you need it for your own protec- 
tion. It will at once increase your 
estate, give youa good systematic way 
of saving and will give you a perfectly 
safe investment that will pay you divi- 
dends each year and guarantee the face 
of the policy-to you at the end of a 
certain period.” I also told her that she 
could be taken care of on the strength 
of it if she were very, very sick. To 
make a long story short, I finally wrote 
her for several thousand on the endow- 
ment plan. 


Insurance Came in Handy 
Three years afterwards she was 
taken to the hospital and the doctors 


decided that an operation would prob- 
ably be fatal, but with the best of care 


She greeted. 
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she would live a year. On the strength 
of her insurance she was taken to the 
home of a friend, given a_ beautiful 
room, a trained nurse was installed and 
she had the very best of care and at- 
tention in every way until she died, 
almost a year afterwards. She said to 


the trained nurse who took care of her, . 


“Oh I am so thankful that I took up 
that insurance. The few hundred dol- 
lars that I had saved would soon have 
been gone, but the insurance will take 
care of me to the end,” and it did. 
Many people realized the comfort and 
blessing that that insurance was to 
Miss White, and I wrote a number of 
applications as the result of this 
knowledge. 


Federal Leaders 
Awarded $13,050 


Isaac Miller Hamilton, president of 
the Federal Life, distributed $13,050 
among his agents at their meeting in 
connection with the National Associa- 
tion convention. The party, numbering 
forty, was quartered at the De Soto 
Hotel, one of the quiet, hospitable and 
elegant hostelries of the city, and their 
business sessions were held on Monday 
and Tuesday. 


Six, paid for over $200,000 of business 
in the club year, thus making the “inner 
circle.’ These were T. L. Barnes of 
lowa, who won $300; T. J. Wood of 
Oklahoma, who took home $200, and W. 


E. Moreland of Oklahoma, H. C. Mc-: 


Cann of Michigan, Mark Braun of Chi- 
cago and C. H. Griffin of Texas, who 
were each awarded $100. Junior prizes 
of $100, $50 and $25 went to Gus B. 
Barlow of Ohio, M.-L. Wood of Okla- 
homa and T. T. Myers of Arkansas. 
Renewal prizes were awarded to Mr. 
Barlow, Mr. McCann and M. L. Wood, 
being respectively $100, $50 and $25. 


Prizes of similar amounts for health 
and accident production went to C. C. 
McCue of Iowa, Gust Kravas of Gary, 
Ind, and F. C. Sauline of the same 
agency. 


Speakers before the convention and 
their subjects were: 


Annual Address— Russell H. Pope, 
resident. 

Greetings from Home Office—President 
Hamilton, 

Response on Behalf of Life Department 
—M. L. Wood, Oklahoma. 

Response on Behalf of Accident and 
Health Department—R. A. Ridgway, Mis- 
sourl, 

Laying the Foundations of An Agency 
—~Mark Braun, Illinois. 

Observations of An agent—H. C. Mc- 
Cann, Michigan. 

_ Laying the Foundation for a Metropol- 
itan Life, Accident and Health Agency— 
I. J. Scanlan, Pennsylvania. 

How to Write Life Insurance—T. L. 
barnes, Iowa. 

Commercial Accident and Health Insur- 
ance and How to Sell it—(a) R. A. Ridg- 
Way, Missouri; (b) I. Kiger, Missouri. 

Finding Accident and Health Prospects 
and Closing Them in First Interview— 
(1) R. L. Bunting, Iowa; (b) E. B. For- 
sythe, Missouri. 

_ How To Sell the Federal’s Commercial 
I olicies—C, C. McCue, Iowa. 

‘he Gary Agency—R. G. Keller, Indiana. 

How I Won My Membership in the Fed- 
eral Life Club—Gust Kravas, Indiana. 

How I Built the Oklahoma Agency—T. 

Wood, Oklahoma. 

_How I “Made” the Inner Circle—W. E. 
voreland, Oklahoma. 

_ The Federal Life in Arkansas—T. T. 
‘yers, Arkansas, 

‘he Renewal of the Federal’s Policies— 
‘us B. Barlow, Ohio. 
ne eereee Agency Waste—Chas. S. Ran- 
Joint Department Agency Managem 
Ben Thorp, Texas. > f eset 
What a Man Must Do To Write $200,000 
' More of Insurance in a Club Year— 
©. H. Griffin, Texas. 4 
Writing Federal Life Policies in West 
lexas—P, D. Hunsaker, Texas. 

Pe I Built the Cleveland Monthly 
remium Debit—Bert Hunt, Ohio. 

How I Won My Federal Life Club Cer- 
\ificate—Benj. Berkson, Illinois. 


or 


Money used for life insurance pays for 
a thorough guarantee—precise, reliable, 
definite, with doubt and ambiguity alto- 
gether absent. 
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Sastke for President 


ATRIOTISM again brought the 
P ational association to its feet time 

after time at the Thursday morning 
session. Franklin K. Lane, Secretary 
of the Interior, spoke for President 
Wilson. He said the war was to make 
the world safe for democracy and 
America is making this war in demo- 
cratic fashion. It is asking the people 
instead of the financiers to furnish the 
sinews of war to support the boys who 
go across the ocean to fight. Money is 
being conscripted through taxes as men 
were and money is being volunteered 
as men have volunteered. The million- 
aire’s son and his chauffeur are fighting 
side by side and the dollar of the 
workman as well as the capitalist must 
go to back up these men. 


Why America Is in the War 


America is in the war because one 
man and a‘group of men in Europe 
have endeavored to impose their will 
on the world. America had to show 
that democracy was not the breeding 
place of cowardice. America has never 
fought a war that it has not won be- 
cause it never went to war until it 
knew it was right. America did not 
enter this war until it was sure it was 
right and it did not enter it until it 
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Texas Manager of the Kansas City Life, 
Dallas 


was clear that the action of Germany 
was in accord with that country’s fixed 
policy and not mere incidents. 


Bonds Are Mortgage 


“Liberty bonds,” said Secretary Lane, 
“are mortgages on the United States 
itself and on behalf of the President, I 
appeal to you to put your shoulder to 
the wheel.” When he referred to Pres- 

-ident Wilson as the master mind of the 
world and the leader of liberal thought, 
there was a riot of applause. 

Previously Harry L. Seay, president 
of the American Life Convention, had 
stirred the audience with his patriotic 
utterances regarding the position of life 
insurance men on the soldiers’ and 
sailors’ insurance act. None in the 
business are opposing the bill, though 
some are attempting to whip it into 
shape. Unfortunately the impression 
prevails in some quarters that they are 
against the measure. The present value 
of the compensation payable to crip- 
pled veterans or dependents of those 
who die is $7,000. This is being given 
free and insurance men now are seeking 
to have additional life insurance given 
without charge. They feel that the bill 
in its present shape will be discrimi- 
natery, that: the well to do soldier who 


does not need it can take it, while the 
one who has to send his pay home will 
be deprived of it. He pointed out that 
one man with $8,000 could get back 
$500,000 if he arranged with a number 
of soldiers to pay their insurance and 
take half the proceeds, giving the other 
half to their beneficiaries. 


On Record for Bill 


Immediately Edward A. Woods pre- 
sented a resolution commending the 
present soldiers’ and sailors’ bill, but 
urging amendments that would give 
this insurance without charge and would 
graduate the amounts according to 
rank. It went to the executive com- 
mittee to come back for action Friday. 
The Thursday morning session was to 
have been in charge of John L. Shuff 
of Cincinnati. He was in Washington, 
D. C., representing the National asso- 
ciation in conference with congressmen 
on the soldiers’ and sailors’ bill. 


“Policies safeguard the education of 
many children and the contentment of 
homes innumerable.” 
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War Causes Postponement 


FEDERAL incorporation of the Na- 
tional Association was prevented last 
winter by a congestion of legislation in 
Congress and has not again been at- 
tempted because of the rush of war 
measures. The committee on incor- 
poration, through Chairman Ernest J. 
Clark of Baltimore, Md., reported in 
part as follows, although Mr. Clark. 
was not present: 

At the St. Louis convention a com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare and 
have introduced in Congress a bill for 
the incorporation of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. Plans 
for its introduction and passage were 
subsequently discussed by the chair- 
man with Senators James of Kentucky, 
Sherman of Illinois, Congressmen Kett- 
ner of California, Webb of North Caro- 
lina, and others, and on Jan. 4, 1917, 
the bill, as carefully drawn by former 
President C. W. Scovel and C. A. 
Woods, attorney at law, of Pittsburgh, 
was introduced in the House by Wil- 
liam Kettner. 

Owing to the natural reluctance on 
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the part of Congress toward granting 
special charters of incorporation, it was 
necessary to overcome not only this 
prejudice, but also give to the members 
of the Senate and House specific 
information regarding the National As- 
sociation, its public service and pur- 
poses, and the desirability for incor- 
poration by special act of Congress with 
national headquarters in Washington. 
This required no small amount of work 
on the part of your committee. They 
were very materially assisted, however, 
through the cooperation extended by 
the officers of the National Association, 
the members of the national executive 
committee and officers and members of 
local associations in communicating 
personally and by telegrams and letters 
with their respective representatives in 
Congress regarding the bill and urging 
their support of same. 


Present Time Not Opportune 


Unfortunately, we were handicapped 
by a short session of Congress, with 
one of the most extraordinary conges- 
tions of legislation with which any Con- 
gress had ever before been confronted, 
consequently it was evident by Feb. 15 
that, notwithstanding the very favor- 
able attitude toward the measure as 
then displayed by a majority of the 
members of the House committee on 
judiciary, it would be impossible to se- 
cure favorable action before the close 
of the session on March 4, as the en- 
tire time would be consumed with most 
important government measures, which 
must be given precedence over all other 
legislation. ‘The consensus of opinion, 
therefore, on the part of not only the 
members of your committee, but those 
members of both the Senate and House 
who were friendly to and interested in 
the passage of our bill, was that same 
should be reintroduced at the next regu- 
lar session. Since that decision was 
rendered, however, war has been de- 
clared, and it does not seem advisable 
to take any further aggressive action 
with respect to securing incorporation 
until the conditions for obtaining gen- 
eral legislation become more propitious. 
This will not probably be the case until 
the important legislative matters inci- 
dental to the financing and prosecution 
of the war, defense of the country, con- 
servation measures, etc., have been dis- 
posed of, at which time we have reason 
to believe that our bill will receive con- 
sideration and action. 

We would, therefore, recommend that 
this matter be continued under the con- 
trol and supervision of a special com- 
mittee until such time as in their judg- 
ment it should be opportune to have 
the bill reintroduced for passage. 


No Registration 
Fee Collected 


Though the executive committee of 
the National Association has decided to 
employ a new method of raising funds 
at this convention by collecting a regis- 
tration fee of $1 from each delegate and 
alternate, the plan was deferred for a 
year. The matter was given practically 
no publicity and the majority came to 
the meeting without any knowledge of 
the fee. 

Wilson Williams of New Orleans, 
chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee, objected to the collection of the 
fee and moved that it be waived for 
this year. He pointed out that it would 
be considered by many an entertain- 
ment charge, while all entertainment 
had been financed by the New Orleans 
association. 


“The uninsured are in no more peril 
than the insured, but their families are.” 
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Progress in Leg islation 
REDUCTION SHOWN IN BOTH THE NUMBER OF BILLS INTRODUCED AND THE 
NUMBER ENACTED INTO LAW—SOME CONSTRUCTIVE MEASURES ADOPTED 


NE of the reports that showed ac- 

tual accomplishments of the Na- 
tional Association was that of the com- 
mittee on law and legislation. It was 
presented by Chairman Henry J. 
Powell. The other members of the 
committee are: Wilson Williams, Her- 
bert R. Lewis, L. Brackett Bishop and 
Edgar Smith. Mr. Powell said: 

In point of number of law-making 
bodies in session, this has been one of 
the most active legislative years to be 
recorded. Despite this, however, there 
has been a slight falling off in the num- 
ber of bills introduced affecting the in- 
terests of life insurance policyholders 
and their trustees, while there has been 
a decided decrease in the number of 
measures enacted into law in this classi- 
fication. 

Many Legislatures in Session 


Forty-eight law-making bodies have 
been in session since the first of the 
year, but the fact that several legisla- 
tures also held special sessions in ad- 
dition to their regular sessions brings 
the total number of legislative sessions 
for the year well beyond fifty. Thus 
far there have been regular sessions of 
forty-five legislative bodies, including 
the federal Congress and the Hawaiian 
legislature. Those states in which reg- 
ular sessions were not held, but in 
which there were special sessions, in- 
clude Kentucky, Louisiana and Mary- 
land. The legislatures of the following 
states have held or are now holding 
special sessions in addition to regular 
sessions: Colorado, Georgia, New Mex- 
ico, New York and Texas. The New 
York legislative special session has not 
yet finally adjourned, and Texas is now 
holding a special session which began 
Aug. 31. Congress also is still in ses- 
sion, one very important measure pend- 
ing being the soldiers’ and sailors’ in- 
surance bill. There are only three 
states in which thus far there has been 
no legislative session this year, namely, 
Alabama, Mississippi and Virginia. 


Fewer Bills and Fewer Laws 


_ The number of bills introduced thus 
far this year requiring examination by 
the representatives of life insurance is 
*,372, as compared with 2,420 up to the 
same time two years ago. This reduc- 
tion of forty-eight bills, while relatively 
small, is most encouraging in view of 
the rapidly enlarging volume noted 
with each succeeding biennial session 
year in the past. The laws enacted so 
far this year affecting the business of 
life insurance number 81. The figures 
as to the number of laws enacted up 
to this time two years ago are not avail- 
able but those for the entire year 
amounted to 110. Inasmuch as neither 
New York nor Texas is expected to 
enact any life insurance legislation at 
their special sessions there remains 
only Congress with two or three bills 
of special interest to life insurance that 
will become law this year. Therefore, 
it can be seen that this year’s 81 stat- 
utes marks a considerable reduction 
trom the number two years ago. 


Past Work Begins to Tell 


Your committee is optimistic enough 
to believe that the many years of con- 
sistent and steady work by the mem- 
bers of, this national .body and local 
associations and by various other agen- 
cies in the field of life insurance have 
hnally resulted in a more enlightened 
attitude on the part of the public to- 
wards the great business in’ which we 
are engaged. The tangible proof of this 
view cannot be produced until we have 
the returns from the next few years, 
but with all these forces continuing to 
maintain their points of contact with 


the public and their legislative repre- 
sentatives I am confident that this will 
be the recorded outcome. 


Seventy-Five Kinds of Bills 


While this association is deeply inter- 
ested in all of the different kinds of life 
insurance legislation presented—there 
being in excess of 75 classifications this 
year—and while we co-operated in op- 
posing and correcting those measures 
which were adverse or faulty and in 
supporting those which were in the in- 
terest of life insurance policyholders, 
perhaps, in the short time available for 
the presentation of this report it will 
be well to confine details to those con- 
structive measures designed to main- 
tain and raise the standards of the busi- 
ness of writing insurance. Falling into 
this classification there were about 100 
measures dealing with the regulation 
and licensing of agents and brokers, 
including various standardized agency 
qualification bills advocated by different 
groups and also amendments to anti- 
rebate and anti-discrimination laws. 
Most of these measures were, of course, 
presented as separate propositions, but 
in a few instances they were included 
in‘ complete insurance codes. It is a 
pleasure to report that out of this mass 


of proposed legislation a_ substantial 
number of workable statutes were en- 
acted into law this year. 

There were twelve laws passed in ten 
states which in some manner affect 
agents and brokers. The states are: 
California, Connecticut, Idaho, Maine, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Wisconsin. 

The acts passed in the states of Con- 
necticut, Maine, Minnesota and New 
Hampshire are merely amendatory of 
present statutes, effecting change of 
phraseology, change of penalty for vio- 
lations, definition of term “broker” and 
authorizing licenses limiting the agent’s 
authority to the extent agreed upon 
with the company. : 

The laws passed in New Mexico and 
North Dakota relate to the sale or 
hypothecation of premium notes, pro- 
hibiting such disposal of them in the 
case of New Mexico until delivery of 
the policy; and in the case of North 
Dakota prior to the applicant’s medi- 
cal examination, where one is required, 
and receipt of the same by the com- 
pany, or until a binding receipt for the 
premium duly signed has been deliv- 
ered to the applicant. 

In California, Idaho, Nebraska and 





9 
Wisconsin the measures passed are 
properly termed agents’ qualification 
laws. Speaking generally, it may be 
said that the laws enacted in these 
states incorporate in substance, but 
necessarily in somewhat different 


phraseology and form, the main fea- 
tures contained in agents’ qualification 
laws now in force in a number of states 
and those embodied in the bill prepared 


by the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, as follows: 
Requiring written application of the 


person seeking the appointment as agent 
duly executed, giving detailed information 
as to his experience and qualifications 
and tending to show that he intends to 
hold himself out in good faith as_an in- 
surance agent and that he is a trustworthy 
person. 

Requiring notice of the applicant’s ap- 
pointment by the company or the coun- 
tersigning of approval of his application 
by the company. } 

Requiring that the form of application 
shall be furnished by the insurance com- 
missioner or shall be approved by him. 

Giving the insurance commissioner au- 
therity, either by direct provision or. by 
implication, to pass on the character of 
the information furnished and, in his 
discretion, to refuse to issue the license 
applied for. 

Giving the commissioner 
revoke for cause and after 
ecense previously issued. ‘ 

Granting the right of court review of 


authority to 
hearing a li- 
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the commissioner’s action, except in the 
case of the Wisconsin statute. 

Requiring agents’ licenses to be re- 
newed annually and, except in the case of 
the Nebraska statute, authorizing renewal 
of the same in the discretion of the com- 
missioner without requiring the detailed 
information called for in the first instance. 


Special Provisions 


A special feature in the Nebraska 
law requires the applicant to state 
whether or not he owes any insurance 
company any money for premiums col- 
lected by him and not turned over to 
it or Owes any company for moneys 
advanced and not paid back. If the ap- 
plicant is so indebted to any insurance 
company, the insurance board must 
withhold the license applied for. 

A provision in the Idaho law requires 
a company upon the termination of 
the employment of any agent to file 
with the insurance commissioner a 
statement of the facts relative to the 
termination of such employment and 
the cause thereof. 


Further Enactments Urged 


Some states have very good laws on 
agency qualifications; many have crude 
laws or none at all. Therefore, where 
the conditions are not satisfactory, for 
the sake of uniformity, we urge the 
enactment of the uniform bill on agency 
qualifications, as prepared by the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, and approved by the officers of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents and the officers of the American 
Life Convention, and trust that such 
associations and the members individ- 
ually, will use their influence in having 
it enacted into law. 

In conclusion let me say that this 
having been a very busy year, the de- 
mands upon the time of your chairman 
have been unusually heavy, making it 
necessary for him to be away from 
home at Washington and other places 
in the interest of the association and 
life insurance more than two and a half 
months. 


‘Vieux Carre 


VISIT to the French quarter known 

in New Orleans as the “vieux car- 
re” is most interesting.. This section 
of the city is bounded by the river, 
Canal street, Rampart and Esplanade 
avenues and contains many quaint and 
massive old French and Spanish houses 
with wide paved courtyards with trop- 
ical vegetables and flowers, antique 
stores, famous restaurants, quaint shops 
possessed by quaint people, and nearly 
all of them speaking the French lan- 
guage in preference to English. 

This section is the original New Or- 
leans, formerly surrounded by high 
walls and a mote dividing this city 
from the surrounding country. The 
high walls were torn down previous to 
the Civil war and the canals are now 
filled in, wide paved streets with neutral 
grounds now appearing in their stead. 


Much of Historical Interest 


In the French quarter are located 
the greatest portion of the historical 
buildings and sites, the most impor- 
tant of which are: 

The Cabildo, containing the historical 
treasures of the city. Here the trans- 
fer of the province of Louisiana from 
France to the United States occurred, 
Dec. 20, 1803. 

Next to the Cabildo the historical 
St. Louis Cathedral, for the restoration 
of which an unknown donor has do- 
nated a large fund. This cathedral is 
one of the earliest Roman Catholic 
churches in Louisiana. It survived sev- 
eral fires and the present building was 
erected in 1794. 

In the same block with the Cathedral 
and Cabildo is the Prestbytere, which 
contains industrial and manufacturing 
exhibits of Louisiana. Opposite these 
historical buildings the visitor will find 
the historical “Place des Armes,” other- 
wise known as “Jackson square.” Fac- 
ing this square are the historical Pan- 
talbo buildings. 


bi The French 
Quarter 


A short distance from Jackson square 
the visitor will find what is left of the 
old French market. This market is 
the mecca of tourists to New Orleans 
and at this place, fruits, vegetables, 
meats, fish, game, etc., can be had in 
wonderful varieties. It is one of the 
world’s famous market places and oc- 
cupies four city blocks. 

Other places of interest in the French 
section are the Archbishopric, erected 
in 1727 for the Ursuline nuns, nine 
years after the founding of New Or- 
leans. 

Where Noted Men Lived 


The “haunted house” was occupied at 
different times by Marshall Ney, Lafay- 
ette and Louis Phillippe. 

General Beauregard’s home, opposite 

the Archbishopric, still remains stand- 
ing. . 
The Hotel Royal, also known as the 
old St. Louis Hotel, was built in 1836 
at a cost of $1,500,000. This building 
was once owned by the state and used 
as the capitol until the seat of govern- 
ment was removed to Baton Rouge. 
Previous to the Civil war the aristoc- 
racy of the south met in this building, 
and negroes were sold from the slave 
block which was in the main corridor 
of the building. This building has since 
been demolished. 

The old French opera house, the con- 
vent of the Sisters of the Holy Family, 
old St. Louis cemetery, Congo square, 
Napoleon’s house, the old Absinthe 
house can still be seen. 

The United States mint is located in 
one corner of the French quarter and 
is still used by the government. 


New Buildings Replacing Old 


Many of the old, quaint buildings 
have since been demolished and new 
public and private buildings erected. 
Among the new public buildings in this 
section are the new court house of white 
marble costing $2,000,000 and covering 


an entire square. Opposite is a new 
central police station, and in the next 
block, a new central fire station was 
erected. 

Many of the streets originally paved 
by blocks brought over from France 
have now been repaved with modern 
paving and thus.the French quarter is 
gradually becoming modernized. 


Wants No Change 
in the Emblem 


J. Stanley Edwards' of Denver, chair- 
man of the committee on emblem, gave 
the following report: 

Your committee appointed at the St. 
Louis convention to consider the mat- 
ter of the association emblem and 
whether or not it was advisable to make 
any change in the same, has to report 
as follows: 

The members of the committee in- 
vited suggestions as to improvements 
of the design or change in the motto, 
and had some correspondence with 
various members of the association on 
the subject. No suggestions as to 
change of either design or motto were 
received, nor was any general dissatis- 
faction expressed over the present form 
of emblem. The committee further con- 
sidered the fact that the emblem, as 
now designed, had been sold by the 
association to many members who are 
using the same and who have had it 
imprinted upon their stationery. It 
was also found that the National asso- 
ciation has on hand a considerable sup- 
ply of the buttons for sale and that if 
any change was made, considerable ex- 
pense would be incurred so some plan 
would have to be devised to reimburse 
those who had purchased the present 
emblem in good faith. 

After duly considering the matter 
from all standpoints, the committee has 
to report that it recommends no change 
to be made in the present emblem. 
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the remainder of this year with two or 
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fice View ot Field 


VICE-PRESIDENT OF STATE LIFE OF INDIANAPOLIS ENABLES MEN 
BEHIND THE RATE BOOK TO SEE THEMSELVES “AS OTHERS SEE US” 


ICE-PRESIDENT CHARLES F. 

COFFIN of the State Life gave 

an address on “The Field as Seen 
by the Office.” He said in part: 

To make sure as nearly as possible 
that such views of the field as shall be 
presented might be representative and 
not simply individual, I took not only 
the liberty but the precaution to ad- 
dress a letter to the executive depart- 
ment of every life insurance company . 
doing business in the United States, 
soliciting cooperative suggestions. 

The number, the promptness, the 
courtesy, and the intelligence of. the 
replies received show a widespread in- 
terest of the office in the field and a 
splendid spirit of helpfulness existing 
everywhere. 

Life Insurance is Different 


; Life insurance, as a business, is dif- 
ferent in many respects in its elements 
and characteristics from any other oc- 
cupation followed by man. Failure, or 
at least indifferent success, in some 
other vocation is comparatively unim- 
portant in estimating a man’s fitness or 
unfitness for high achievement in life 
insurance; and success in some other 
line is but a doubtful guarantee of 
success in the field: work of life in- 
surance. 

Our occupation is unique among the 
professions or vocations which chal- 
lenge the abilities of men. It is pecu- 
liarly sui generis. It may be that this 
unusual character of the business is 
responsible for the tendency to the de- 
velopment in the field of certain traits, 
sometimes amounting even to eccen- 
tricities, for certain it is that in the 
absence of definite countertraining, the 
life insurance field man is in constant 
peril of becoming little less than a 
slave of certain mental tendencies. 


* * * 


ABNORMAL SENSITIVENESS 
SEEN IN LIFE MEN 


One of these, among others, is an 
almost abnormal _ sensitiveness. It 
would, indeed, be a pleasure to me to 
know that not a man in this presence 
has ever been thus affected. But, re- 
gardless of whether any of my present 
hearers have fallen victim to this insid- 
ious influence or not, the office, result- 
ing from a large range of observation 
— experience, sees this to be generally 
rue. 

It ts doubtful if there is any class 
of men engaged in any other phase of 
business who generally come to wear 
their feelings on their sleeves as do the 
field men of life companies. It may 
well be doubted whether after a con- 
tract of employment is executed and 
territory is assigned, any other class 
of employes expect and demand so 
many favors and such constant per- 
sonal attention from the office as the 
life insurance agents. 


Loss of Self-Poise 


Is it too much to say that in the 
absence of this expected attention they 
not infreuently suffer lose of self-poise, 
that they become somewhat less self- 
sufficient than men of equal ability en- 
gaged in other lines of work? Is it not 
by coming under the influence of this~ 
tendency that even high-class agents 
not infrequently regard a rejection by 
the medical department as a blow 
aimed at them personally? May it not 
be said that on account of these inevit- 
able tendencies that agents sometimes 
come to feel that the home office regu- 
lations have for one of their aims the 
hindering of the work in the field? 

This tendency to over-sensitiveness 
will often blind an agent to the hard 





business fact that no company can af- 
ford deliberately to reject good busi- 
ness—that the expense of field work 
is too great to permit any fule or regu- 
lation to be made for the purpose of 
obstructing the production of business. 


* * * 


AGENTS REGARD LIGHTLY 
THEIR CONTRACTS 


Another one of these rather peculiar 
traits of the field man developed doubt- 
less by the nature and genius of the 
business is the tendency to regard 
lightly at times the provisions of his 
written contract. 

Perhaps it is altogether too true that 
both office and field, when things are 
going well, when times are prosperous, 
when business comes in abundance and 
settlements are easily made, pay all too 
little attention to the performance of 
certain stipulations and agreements 
contained in the written contract. 


Resistance is Manifest 


When occasion does seem to require 
that contracts be performed according 
to their letter as well as their spirit, 
there is not infrequently considerable 
resistance on the part of the field. It 
would be quite interesting, no doubt, 
to know what other class of persons so 
easily and so confidently suggest from 
time to time that in “this particular 
case” a certain clause in their contracts 
should be waived, and yet the other 
side to this tendency is the very gen- 
eral feeling on the part of the field that 
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the office should at all times perform 
its contracts to the very letter. 


*x* * * 


FIELD MEN TAKE CREDIT 
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1s the Home Life Insurance Company. 

Iam Mr. H—. Do you remember me? 

You are not the gentleman who represented the Company 
as an agent twenty years ago? 

No,—I am his son and have always had the 
highest opinion of the Company and its manage- 
ment. The firm of which I am a member has de- 
cided to apply for a partnership policy of $150,000 
in three policies of $50,000 each. Can you send an 
agent to arrange the matter ? By the way, I noticed 
the announcement last year of the mutualization 
of the Company. That’s fine, as it removes the 


possibility of any exploitation to the detriment of 
the policy-holder’s interests. 


TH 


field, not wholly inexcusable, perhaps, 
but which has always stood in the way 
of the truest and fullest development 
of the field and which has often made 
impossible the highest form of coopera- 
tion between the field and the office, 
is the disposition of the field to believe 
and oftentimes to frankly state that it 
is the creator and the builder of the 
entire life insurance business. This 
mental attitude, often unconscious, no 
doubt, would be quite humorous if it 
were not somewhat serious. Reading 
the various addresses delivered from 
time to time before this great associa- 
tion by eminent agents and on the 
various functions and achievements of 
the field, I have been indeed not a 
little impressed with the easy, grace- 
ful and entirely natural way in which 
the field men take to themselves the 
entire credit for the origin and growth 
of our great enterprise. 

In one address, and it is an ad- 
mirable one, occur these words: 

“We cannot dwell too strongly upon 
the vital point, that the agents have 
created the business.” 

I presume that it will require neither 
argument nor illustration to convince 
the field that it is in fact the sole cre- 
ator of the business. You will, of 
course, admit that without proof. 

* * * 


BORDER LINE RISKS 
RECEIVE TREATMENT 


I will take the liberty of calling at- 
tention to a few other matters, which, 
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as the office sees them, merit considera- 
“wr! at the hands of the members of the 
field. 

1. Border Line Risks—By border 
line risks I mean, of course, those just 
a step under the standard fixed by a 
given company. If the age limit pre- 
scribed by a company is sixteen, what 
a tremendous temptation there seems 
to be to take applications of young 
men slightly under the standard age. 
How innocent it seems at times, and 
how desirable because easy, to take 
the application of a man who is just 
a little over standard weight, or who 
falls just within the class of under- 
weights. And then again, it seems a 
quite innocent experiment to send in 
the application of a man whom some 
company has, as it appears, unfairly 
been rejected on account of the preju- 
dice or unfriendly attitude of the in- 
spector. 

High Commission Contracts 


2. High Commission Contracts.— 
When the time comes, and it is rap- 
idly approaching, that every life insur- 
ance agent will turn his back upon 
any company offering excessive first- 
year commissions, one of the much 
talked of and greatly delayed reforms 
in the business will be accomplished. 
It has not yet been accomplished. 

A company that pays more for busi- 
ness than it can afford to pay, and 
there are such companies, is laying 
up trouble for the future; trouble not 
only for itself but for the agent as 
well. 

Too Much Stress Given 


| feel that in all candor I may truly 
say that it is the view of the office 
that the field even yet places rather 
undue stress on first-year commissions. 
[ am not unaware of the delicacy of 
this topic, and-it would not be unrea- 
sonable for someone to say that that 
may sound very well, but that so far 
as he is concerned he does not pretend 
to be different from other men in other 
occupations, and that he is going where 
he can get the best contract. That has 
been said to me within the last month. 


Too Large Territory 


3. A Disposition to Secure and to At- 
tempt the Development of Too Large 
a Territory—Upon this topic much 
has been spoken and written by both 
the office and the field. I will indulge 
today in no extended remarks myself. 
The strategic and the exalted position 
held hy the president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters ren- 
ders especially pertinent and forcible 
the words uttered by him when speak- 
ing before the American Life Conven- 
tion at Del Monte in 1915. 

I shall never forget the impression 
his utterances made on me at that time. 
Raising himself to his full height, and 
speaking slowly and impressively, he 
said: 

“When I first began, I had the idea 
that the larger the territory, the larger 
would be the _results, so I had seven 
states to begin with. I now have seven 
counties. I write more business in 
one month than I did when I had seven 
states in a whole year. Companies 
and field men should study intensive 
cultivation. When-a man works one 
county, give him two, then three, and 
so on, until finally he has the state. A 
large territory is the best time killer 
and the best way to spend money | 
know of, and the best way to get small 
results.” 

Getting All Points of View 


If aught that I have said has seemed 
to indicate on my part too narrow and 
restricted a view, let us all remember 
how really difficult it is for men to 
estimate one another correctly. To the 
office it seems quite true that much of 
the time it is somewhat misunderstood 
by the field. Doubtless, to the field it 
seems equally true that it is often mis- 
understood and misjudged by the of- 
fice, and this brings us face to face 
with a truth not new, but important 
‘and profound, and that is, that every 
occupation in life, every official posi- 


tion, every post of responsibility, .de- 
velops its own point of view, and many 
of the differences of opinion, many of 
the annoying frictions and misunder- 
standings among men, have their ori- 
gin in this individualized point of view. 
Once developed, this point of view nar- 
rows one’s horizon and limits one’s 
vision. 
ec es 


HOW THE OFFICE SEES 
FIELD WORKERS 


The office sees in the field a body 
of men as intrepid, as resourceful, as 
persevering, as surcharged with high 
ideals as any body of men engaged 1n 
any vocation known to man. The 
office sees in the field an organization 
of men somewhat differently related 
to their business constituency than are 
the lawyer, the merchant, or other cap- 
tains of industry. These latter, indeed, 
in goodly measure give quid pro quo, 
they deal in service or commodity for 
which the world has unfailing need; 
but the true life insurance agent dis- 
penses not only a valuable commodity 
and supplies a practical need of his 
patron, and thereby earns his living and 
puts something by for a rainy day, but 
with every article of merchandise he 
sells he delivers also courage for to- 
day and hope for tomorrow. 


Preaching a Human Gospel 


The office sees in the field a body 
of men who day by day are going in 
and out among the people, as busy 
as bees when the buckwheat blooms,” 
and preaching a human gospel which 
replaces doubt with certainty and sor- 
row with joy. What work, indeed, 
other than that of the life insurance 
agent, shuts the doors of so many 
poorhouses and asylums and opens the 
doors of so many schools and colleges? 
What other merchant with every pack- 
age of goods he delivers does so much 
to keep laughter in the voice and smiles 
on the face of developing childhood; 
and puts so much = strength in the 


arm, sO much hope in the heart and 
so much blue in the sky of sorrowing 
widowhood? 

My pen would fail me were I to at- 
tempt to sketch a full-sized portrait of 
the well-rounded, well-educated, thor- 
oughly trained, enthusiasm possessed 
field man. 


Agents Are Indispensable 


Further, the office sees in the field 

a body of men loyal, faithful and in- 
rea A I would place especial 
emphasis on that word, indispensable, 
for life insurance will never be success- 
fully sold without the service of a well- 
equipped field; it will never become an 
“over the counter” commodity. 

Life insurance is not simply a cold 
business matter. Not only in theory 
but in fact it is founded on altruistic 
principles and impulses. It has a min- 
istry not only of money, but of mor- 
als and of social improvement; and it 
is the agent—and the agent alone— 
who must. be relied on to sell the per- 
sonal protection provided by every pol- 
icy and in addition to conduct a gen- 
uine people’s university for instruction 
in the myriad uses of insurance aside 
from its local and family advantages. 


Statics of the Business 


The office in a life insurance organ- 
ization composed, let us say, of the 
chief executive, the accounting, the 
actuarial and the legal departments, 
may well be styled the statics of the 
business; and the field, with its tense 
activities, its resistless energies, its tin- 
conquerable will, its lofty idealism, con- 
stitutes the department of dynamics. 
Motion, action, accomplishment, service 
—these are the watchwords of the field. 


Men trained in such an atmosphere,* 


men chastened, disciplined, inspired by 
the very grandeur and vision of their 
work and its fruition, rise above the 
drudgery of their task and finally wear 
the well-earned crowns of victory. 

The office sees in the field such a 
prodigious dynamic power that if it 


DO LIFE AGENTS GET 
A SQUARE DEAL? 


bans question is often asked in con- 


nection with agency contracts. 


Is 


there some provision in fine print that is 
vitalP Are renewals non-forfeitable 
and absolutely guaranteed? 


ee 
These inquiries are all important. 


O 
A life man 


should make life insurance his life work. He 
should be free from worry about his contract. 


oO 8. 


The agency contract of 


THE COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Columbus, Ohio 


is devised to give every rate book man fair and 


square treatment. 


Let us tell you about this contract. 


C. W. BRANDON, President 


were possible in this fateful hour of the 
history of the republic and of the 
world, to mass on the western front 
of the European battlefields an army of 
two millions of men with the dash, 
courage and far-reaching enthusiasm of 
the typical and well-seasoned life in- 
surance agent, nothing could resist 
their advance “over the top” into the 
very territory of the enemy. 


Annual Banquet 
and the Speakers 


New Orleans, La., Sept. 27.—Work, 
harder work and more of it, is the duty 
of every life man who wants to do his 
part to win the war. That was the key- 
note of addresses at the annual banquet 
Thursday evening. General Leonard 
Wood has been transferred from New 
Orleans and could not attend to address 
the convention as planned. In his stead 
came Governor R. G. Pleasant of Loui- 
siana. His remarks followed those of 
four ex-presidents of the association. 

Commenting on the statement of Ed- 
ward A. Woods that England, the 
mother country of America, had been 
-the leader on many battlefields for the 
maintenance of democracy against sev- 
eral would-be world monarchs, and that 
now the daughter country had taken up 
the same fight in the world arena, Gov- 
ernor Pleasant said the daughter coun- 
try had become greater than the mother 
and that she was standing even tor a 
higher and better democracy. 


Ex-Presidents Make Addresses 


E. A. Woods said that men in busi- 
ness who did not work harder than they 
ever had before at their business, as 

well as in pushing Liberty Bonds and 
supporting the Red Cross, were just as 
much slackers as the men who sought 
to escape military duties. In Canada 
there are no slackers today and the life 
insurance business has increased each 
year of the war and so far in 1917 is 
ahead of last year twenty-six percent. 
L. Brackett Bishop, of Chicago, and 
Henry J. Powell of Louisville, each em- 
phasized this same point, in his own 
typical and individual manner. 

The topic assigned the ex-presidents, 
was reminiscence and Charles Jerome 
Edwards was the only one who stuck 
to it. He reviewed the accomplish- 
ments of the National association in his 
vigorous and forceful style and took 
occasion to lambast critics of the organ- 
ization who complain that it does noth- 
ing, that it is controlled by a clique and 
that it is dominated by certain company 
interests. He paid high tribute to the 
newer and younger companies and to 
the American Life Convention. He 
said they had carried life insurance into 
many places it would not have reached 
otherwise. He paid similar- tribute to 
the part-time man who does his work 
properly. He excoriated the companies 
and general agents, however, who toler- 
ate and even cater to the one-time man. 


Scovel All Spoken Out 


Ex-President Charles W. Scovil had 
become hoarse as the result of ad- 
dresses on two days and only expressed 
a greeting to the gathering. ~ 

Parodies on popular and old-time 
songs, bringing in the names of the 
various speakers, were sung before or 
after their remarks. President Russell 
presided. 

The banquet was held on the ground 
floor of the hotel instead of the top, as 
originally planned, as a hurricane has 
been traveling over the gulf for a couple 
of days and was headed toward New 
Orleans this afternoon. Latest advices 
are that it will pass further to west. 
though the wind has been high all the 
afternoon and evening. 


J. Stanley Edwards spoke briefly on the 
emblem oft the association. He discarded 
his original address and extemporaneously 
urged everyone to wear the button and 
usé the “trade-mark” on his stationery 
and literature. : 
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CANOGA 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
June 30, 1917 


BURLINGTON, IOWA 


Executive Offices: Grand Rapids, Michigan 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


Mortgage Loans on Real 


OC aE $2,003,568.09 
Policy Loans and Premium 

Notes (Within reserve)... 52,269.91 
IOMUSENS 26 cise i ee 32,965.00 
Cash in Banks............ 249,070.71 
Interest due and accrued... - 49,451.04 


Net Uncollected and Deferred 


Premiums............... 84,026.90 





Total Admitted Assets. $2,471,351.65 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve...... : 


oui $1,956,758.41 


Claims in Process of Adjustment 32,502.00 


Premiums Paid in Advance. . 33,771.18 

Set Aside for Taxes......... 9,211.52 

All Other Liabilities ...... ny, 3,928.97 

Capital Stock... .$400,000.00 

Surplus......... 35,179.57 

Surplus to Policy Holders... 435,179.57 
34 9 bn fe es $2, 471 391.65 


Insurance in force $58,403,744.00 


OFFICERS 


William A. Watts 
Claude Hamilton - - 
John A. McKellar - 


Vice-President 


Vice-President 


- President 
Clay H. Hollister Treasurer 
Rell S. Wilson - - Secretary 


/ 


Operating in the following states: 


Iowa Idaho 

Oregon Michigan 
Alabama Mississippi 
Missouri South Dakota 
North Dakota Texas 

Utah Georgia 


North Carolina 


South Carolina Ohio 
Oklahoma Kansas 
Indiana Washington 
Nebraska ~ Minnesota 
Illinois Montana 
Arkansas Pennsylvania 


Unequalled opportunities for high grade, reliable agents. 


Policie: contain most advanced features. 
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Scienti 


the Equitable Life of New York, 

at Pittsburgh, gave the report of 
the committee on scientific salesman- 
ship. The report is: 

It is the successful and progressive 
who are most ambitious to improve 
further and therefore to know weak- 
nesses and study their remedy. It is 
the failures and inefficient who are ig- 
norant of defects, satisfied with condi- 
tions, who resent new ideas and im- 
provements and dislike to recognize 
anything indicating their necessity. 
Such often do not recognize the differ- 
ence between useless fault-finding and 
constructive criticism. Therefore, the 
statement that there is waste and ineffi- 
ciency in life insurance salesmanship is 
merely recognition of a fact neither 
new nor peculiar to our particular busi- 
ness. It is most creditable that the 
leadership in the great advance being 
made toward better salesmanship meth- 
ods has been taken so generally by the 
live and active agency and field offi- 
cials. We have pointed to the fact 
that although salesmanship is as old as 
commerce and that while school and 
college training is being given in al- 
most every art and trade, in the all- 
important one of salesmanship until re- 
cently there has been no school or 
college course to teach this most im- 
portant vocation. 

That life insurance men should have 
been foremost in organizing and con- 
ducting the two great forces for the 
betterment of salesmanship is natural. 
A life insurance man is president of 
the World’s Salesmanship Congress, 
and other life insurance men through- 
out the country are conspicuous in its 
activities. 
Carnegie Bureau of Salesmanship Research 


F "the Bau A. WOODS, manager of 


The Carnegie Bureau of Salesman- 
ship Research is the outgrowth of life 
insurance forces, and life insurance men 
and companies are taking the foremost 
part in this scientific work. Of the 
thirty firms which are co-operating 
members, seven are life insurance or- 
ganizations employing about 35,000 of 
the 55,000 salesmen represented in the 
bureau. Despite the fact that the or- 
ganization is little more than a year 
old and that its promoters have been 
modest in their promises, desiring 
rather. to be judged by the results of 
their work, the methods of selecting 
men which it has worked out have al- 
ready proved so practical that the 
United States government, through its 
War Department, has adopted certain 
of these methods for selecting officers 
and men for the great new American 
army. Practically the entire staff of 
the bureau is now at work for the 
government, with an appropriation of 
$50,000, utilizing for the first time in 
history its methods in the all-import- 
ant matter of selecting men by some 
way better than the random, guess- 
work methods formerly in vogue in 
both military and civil life., In this 
we see a gratifying confirmation of the 
importance of the new methods which 
sO many insurance men are using. 


Life Insurance Turn-Over Excessive 


The expensive turn-over of insurance 
salesmen is excessive, as with salesmen 
and other employes everywhere. The 
thirty concerns represented by the 
Carnegie Bureau employ altogether 
about 55,000 salesmen, to maintain 
which force about 30,000 new men are 
hired every year. This waste may be 
illustrated by the results in one large 
manufacturing concern that has esti- 
mated that the cost of employing each 
one of the 28,000 new employes last 
year to maintain a force of 17,000 fac- 
tory men of all grades, was $56 each. 
That it costs money to select and train 
salesmen, while a recently recognized 
fact, is just as true of insurance sales- 


ic Shemales 





REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


men; indeed, a rightly selected and 
thoroughly trained life insurance sales- 
man is more expensive, because he is 


a higher grade of salesman. 
x *k x 


HOW MUCH DO LIFE 
INSURANCE MEN WORK: 


Experiments tried with numbers of 
groups of successful insurance men 
who have been asked to write down 
the percentage of their time that they 
really worked compared to the time 
that they could have worked without 
injury to their recreation and health, 
have shown that the estimate of in- 
surance men themselves is about 33 
percent. That they have been so suc- 
cessful under more or less desultory 
methods of work suggest what would 
be the result of more thorough work 
and how great the demand for life in- 
surance is, since in the past it has 
been sold by such unsystematic efforts. 
Methods must be devised for solving 
both the waste in employing men who 
subsequently prove to be unfitted for 
success as insurance men, and for in- 
ducing those who are fitted to work 
more effectively. It may be that as in 
industrial insurance some _ different 
method of compensation must be de- 
vised to induce the new man ‘entering 
the business to adopt more thorough 
ways of working, that he may work 
at least as hard and systematically as 
successful mén elsewhere must work. 
We must get rid of the idea that a life 
insurance man need not be regular and 
systematic in his hours and days, and 


we must realize that the excuse of “not 
feeling like it” no more applies to this 
vocation than to any other. Such an 
idea would paralyze any army, clerical 
force, or other organization. 


Selection of Insurance Salesmen 


Obviously we should begin by de- 
ciding how we shall better select pros- 
pective insurance salesmen. The Car- 
negie Bureau, during the last year, has 
properly been giving this matter first 
attention. What are the traits that 
characterize successful men, and what 
characterize unsuccessful men? How 
many of us can remember looking for 
qualities that later experience showed 
to be of comparative unimportance? 
How many can remember when a good 
appearance, good social position, a 
large acquaintance, a fluent tongue, per- 
haps a good education, and even plenty 
of “nerve” characterize a successful ap- 
plicant for our money—money many of 
us would be glad to have back? How 
often have we been virtually insulted 
by the frank, though ignorant answer 
from some layman, asked about an ap- 
plicant for our business, “He has plenty 
of cheek and he can talk your head off. 
I think he would make a good insur- 
ance man”? 

Is it not of fundamental importance 
to ascertain what really are the qual- 
ities that differentiate the successful 
from the unsuccessful insurance men? 
Should we not go about this as we do 
the characteristics of good risks and 
poor ones, that we may look for the 
qualities that are really characteristic 


Plan 


of successful men and attach little im- 
portance to qualities that we may have 
thought necessary, but which have been 
found in actual experience to be just 
as common among the failures as 
among successes? 

The Carnegie Bureau, with the 
assistance of the seven life insurance 
organizations that are members of it, 
has gone about this as actuaries and 
medical directors investigate mortality, 
by trying to ascertain the qualities of 
the successful and the unsuccessful 
groups. One result of this study-so far 
is appended, to this report and will 
prove of great interest and value to the 
practical student of the subject. 


Training of Life Insurance Men 


A study of an inquiry sent out to 73 
companies and 153 agencies, shown ap- 
pended to this report, is both gratifying 
and humiliating. It is humiliating be- 
cause of the number of replies from 
successful companies and agencies 
which frankly state that no systematic 
effort is made to train men. In an age 
when months and sometimes years of 
training are required to fit one for 
almost every other vocation in life, the 
few hours or few days of training 
that are given to the life insurance 
salesman explains why it is that the 
public has not regarded insurance men 
as highly as they should be regarded. 
For example, one agency frankly 
states that they give the new agent 
half an hour’s training? 

Working Out Plans 

But it is gratifying that so many 
companies and agencies are not only 
realizing the value of training but are 
working out various plans for provid- 








Build Your Own Business 








See the new low Rates 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY 
DISABILITY BENEFITS 
REDUCING PREMIUMS 


John F. Roche, Vice-President 


orennareso HE Manhattan Life 


Insurance Co. - 66 Broadway, New York 
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ing it. We are drawing larger and 
larger numbers of our new men and 
women from colleges and from classes 
in economics where some preliminary 
insurance instruction is given. Text 
books such as Dr. Huebner’s and Wil- 
liam Alexander’s are being provided 
and used. But there is a stronger rea- 
son for expecting greater success from 
these men. The man who, in his col- 
lege course determines upon life in- 
surance salesmanship as a career; who 
arranges his course to best fit him for 
his vocation, is for that very reason far 
more likely to succeed. Such an one 
is not likely to abandon his years of 
preparation lightly without a tremen- 
dous struggle to succeed. 


Agency Executives’ Association 


The newly organized Agency Execu- 
tives’ Association, an outgrowth of the 
national association through the 
World’s Salesmanship Club movement, 
is another evidence that attention is 
being given to this all-important phase 
of selection and training of men really 
fit to represent instead of misrepresent 
American life insurance. 

Some of us know the methods used 
in the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Camps to select and to train officers 
for our new National army. Men 
working, both physically and mentally, 
from 5:20 in the morning till 10 at 
night, hard and ‘intensively, in all kinds 
of weather for three months, under 
constant examinations and tests. What 
effect would such a selection and train- 
ing have if applied to prospective 
Agents? 


Trained Men Will Drive Out Casual Agent 


Careful selection and training will 
also have a tremendous although in- 
direct result, in elimtmating the casual 
agent, broker, and rake-off man. If it 
is realized that only those agents are 
of real value who are carefully selected 
and thoroughly trained; that such an 
agent means a large investment in time 
and effort, there will be no place for 
the unselected and untrained. We will 
believe that we cannot afford to deal 
with the unselected, untrained and in- 
experienced, who, no matter however 
honorable their intentions, are as unfit 
to serve the public as the untrained 
attorney or physician. 


Great Future for Trained Man 


The fact that throughout the entire 
field of life insurance, companies and 
agencies are beginning to make a de- 
termined effort in this direction, is 
hopeful and gratifying. Ten years ago 
this subject would have been impos- 
sible. .The effort then was merely to 
get men. The rejecting of agency ap- 
plicants, unless of evident questionable 
character or absolute inefficiency, was 
practically unknown and the proposi- 
tion to spend time and money in train- 
ing them would have received scant at- 
tention. When the entire profession 
is searching for better methods of 
selecting and training men; of making 
this great business one that only the 
efficient can enter and in which only 
the fit can remain, we can, as many 
companies and agencies are doing now, 
make far better selection because a 
larger percentage of those whom we 
accept will succeed and because the 
as can only be taken up by the 

t. 

* * * 


ANALYSIS OF THE SUCCESSFUL 
INSURANCE SALESMAN 


In March, 1917, issue of “Life Asso- 
ciation News” there appeared an article 
by the present chairman, entitled, “De- 
— the Essential Qualities ‘of the 

Life Insurance Salesman.” In_ this 
article there was presented the report 
of a preliminary trial of a new method 
for discovering the outstanding qual- 
ities of successful agents. 

This method was developed by the 
Carnegie Bureau of Salesmanship Re- 
search in Pittsburgh with the assistance 
of some of the life insurance organiza- 
tions. The purpose of it is to dis- 
cover, if possible, what the traits or 
characteristics are which the success- 
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Life Companies 
Are Serving the Nation 


They have heavily subscribed to the Liberty 
Loan and will be heavy subscribers to subsequent 
loans that are certain to be offered. Their Actu- 
aries will serve the Government. Their Medical 
Examiners will join Hospital Corps. Members of 
their Field forces and Home Office staffs will follow 
the colors, regardless of the disorganization that 
will result. The Companies, in various ways, will 
“sive until it hurts.” And all the while the under- 
writers who remain will be doing their bit to pro- 
tect still more the homes of the nation in this direful 
time, and to exert by their poise and faithfulness a 
steadying influence upon the country’s business, 
and the Home Offices will be pouring out hundreds 
of millions a year to policyholders and beneficia- 
ries in fulfillment of contract obligations. As in 
Canada, Britain and France, so the life insurance 
institutions of the United States will be prodigal 
in varied service and valiant in their financial aid. 


This Company’s function in war as in peace is to 
serve the homes and businesses of the nation by 
supplying as good life insurance as can be devised, at 
a cost whose fairness is everywhere respected. We 
have policies that are as good as the best, advertis- 
ing material that is helpful, and an organization 
whose Field and Home Office branches are fraternal 
and unusually congenial. 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opening. 


Joseph C. Behan, Superintendent of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


Incorporated 1851 Spr ingfield, Massachusetts 

















ful insurance men have and which the 
unsuccessful insurance men lack. Those 
traits may be quite common ones, such 
as we see examples of every day. But 
the question is, are those traits which 
we see in action every day really the 
cause of most of the successes and 
failures or are they simply single strik- 
ing instances? We can not generalize 
from a few observations and it is only 
when we have a considerable number 
of reports recorded and compiled ac- 
cording to scientific’-methods, that we 
can make any exact statements. The 
value that such statements would have 
is obvious. 
Looking for Real Qualities 


Especially in the matter of taking 
on new agents would it be highly de- 
sirable to know, not to guess, what 
the important qualities are to look for. 
Of course a man must have honesty 
and a good character generally—but 
must he be college-trained? Must he 
be handsome in appearance? Must he 
be systematic in his business? Must he 
be a steady, persistent worker? These 
and many similar questions are an- 
swered differently by different agency 
managers. Just as we wish to know 
by actual experience what groups of 
insured live long or die soon, instead 
of following the conflicting opinions of 
different medical men and actuaries, 
so we should like to substitute for the 
conflicting opinions of agency man- 
agers the actual experience of a large 
enough number to furnish a safe guide 
for the selection of agency material, 
remembering always that—again as in 
mortality data—the results will show 
what qualities characterize groups of 
successful men and groups of failures 
and that notable exceptions do not 
alter the rule . 

Finding Weak Spots 


In regard to an agency force it 
would be of great value to know the 
particular weak spots of the men and 
how serious they are, with a view to- 
ward making definite attempts to cor- 
rect them. It often happens that a 
man apparently has many of the qual- 
ities vital for success but still he’ does 
not produce. If his weaknesses could 
be isolated and coached a little, how 
valuable it would be both to himself 
and for his employer! 


_ The method proposed and described 
in the article mentioned above consists 
in the independent rankings made by 
one or more of the executives in an 
agency upon at least twenty full-time 
men. The rankings are made on the 
basis of ten traits which are clearly 
defined and which are as follows: 
Appearance and - Manner — Physique, 
bearing, facial expression; clothing; neat- 
ness; voice; cheerfulness, self-confidence; 
and courtesy. 

Schooling or Education—Highest class 
reached in school. 
j System—Methodical; forming 
fowing an effective program. 

Health—Energy, and freedom from ill- 
ness, 

Industry—Energetic and persevering in 
work. 

_ Convincingness—Presenting a@ proposi- 
tion to a buyer in a convincing way. 
_Knowledge — General information as 
distinguished from education. 

Character—Loyalty, honesty, truthful- 
ness, the spirit of service, and, freedom 
from drinking, gambling, and other im- 
moral acts. 

Thrift—Wise personal financing. 

Initiative—Originality, the sense for 
prospects, being a “self-starter.” 


Finally a ranking is made in the same 


and fol- 





The Northwestern 
Mutual Life 


in Georgia, as elsewhere, 
is a good company to 
represent. 


W. WOODS WHITE 
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manner on the basis of each man’s 
actual value to the agency. This is 
entirely independent of any of the other 
rankings and it is based on the amount 
of a man’s production as well as on his 
influence for good or bad throughout 
the agency. The purpose of it is to 
provide a standard by which the rank- 
ings in the traits may be judged. 

If the men standing highest in 
“Value” are correspondingly high in 
Trait X, for example, then the less 
valuable men must stand low in that 
trait and we may assume that Trait X 
is characteristic of good men. This 
assumption of ‘course can not be made 
conclusively on the basis of only one 
or two rankings, but is strengthened by 
combined results of a number of inde- 
pendent rankings from different agen- 
cies. In the development of any single 
agency great emphasis may have been 
placed on Thrift; in another, Schooling 
may have been given great importance, 
or Appearance, and so on, but in the 
combination of ‘many reports these in- 
dividual tendencies disappear and the 
more common and fundamental quali- 
ties stand out. 


Significance of Traits 


When the traits are finally arranged 
in order of importance, it must be re- 





Epwarp A. Woops 
General Agent Equitable of New York 
Pittsburgh 


membered what the significance is. 
Suppose for example that Trait Z ranks 
highest. That means that among all 
the agents concerned the greatest dif- 
ference between the good ones and the 
poor ones lies in their possession of 
Trait Z. The trait “Character” is apt 
to rank low—not because it is not de- 
sirable—but because all the agents, 
good and poor alike, are more or less 
on a par in regard to character. Hence, 
Character is not found exclusively 
among the best agents. The best 
agents have it, so‘also do the poor 
agents; it is not distinctive of value. 


Reports Are Received 


Careful and complete reports have 
been received through the kind co- 
operation of twelve executives of in- 
dustrial agencies and _ twenty-five 
executives of ordinary agencies. Thir- 
teen of the latter group were from 
agencies of less than twenty full-time 
men so that, for the present purposes, 
they have been omitted from study. It 
is hoped shortly to have a method 
worked out so that a group as small 
as ten can be treated to get reliable 
results. For the present, however, it 
seemed best to make twenty the mini- 
mum. The industrial and ordinary re- 
ports were considered separately in 
order to avoid any confusion and also 
to discover what, if any, difference 
there might be between the two classes. 

The statistical method of correla- 
tion was used to determine the results 
which are shown separately for the 


THE SERVICE COMPANY 


American Life 


Home Office: Des Moines, Iowa 


H. J. KLEMME, President A. D. HINDMAN, Vice-President 
J. C. GRIFFITH, Secretary and Agency Manager 


HE American Life was recently admitted 

to four new states and has some choice 
openings for State and District Agents. An- 
nual Dividend and Non-participating policies 
with double indemnity for accidental death 
and a monthly disability benefit without 
diminishing the insurance payable to the 
beneficiary. Liberal Dividends and Low 
Net Cost. Over $20,000,000 insurance in 
force and growing rapidly. 


Write us for 
terms of an 
agency contract. 
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HE GLOBE wants reliable life agents with experience in ordinary and _ in- 
dustrial insurance, of g record, in Chicago, Chicago Heights, Joliet, 
Aurora, Elgin, Waukegan, and intervening towns, and throughout Illinois. 

The population of Chicago and surrounding towns and cities is 3,000,000, within 

the “forty mile limit,” reached by and through suburban transportation, prac- 

tically all one city, gives unequalled facilities to transact business, particularly 
- in “paying claims on sight’ in the industrial branch. 

Can handle men who can write ordinary business. 

OUR SYSTEM: All ages taken from date of birth. 

BENEFITS: All policies pay for death and total and permanent disability 
benefit. 8000 death, total and permanent disability and other cash benefits 
paid on residents of Chicago and surrounding towns. 

PREMIUMS: Can be paid weekly, monthly, quarterly, half yearly and yearly 


*‘Claims Paid on Sight’” 


Contracts given with or without lapses being charged. Under the latter con- 

tract an Ex. Asst. Supt. of another company earned $4000 the first 30 weeks 

of this year. 

Under the Globe System an experienced representative can become a Supt. 

from the time he starts. 

Progress of the Globe is five times greater than the average of li‘e insurance 

companies in the U. S. for some years. This year for the first six months: 
INCREASE IN PREMIUM INCOME............. ..20 PERCENT 
INCREASE IN ASSETS. ...........00.c0e.ceesctesecs 20 PERCENT 


If you are a progressive Industrial Life Insurance man come to Chicago and 


work for the Globe. 


Apply GLOBE MUTUAL LIFE INS. ASSN. 


431 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
T. F. BARRY, Sec. and Genl. Mgr. 











industrial and ordinary groups in 


ROCKFORD LIFE. 
Insurance Company — 


Openings for District Manager. 


Write Francis L. Brown, Vice 
President and Agency Manager. 








HOME OFFICE 


ROCKFORD TRUST BLDG. 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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‘Tables 1 and 2, respectively. For each 


executive the figures across the page 
and under each trait show the order 
of importance of the different traits 
according to that executive’s own rank- 
ing of his agents. Number 1 is highest, 
i. e., it is most important in distinguish- 
ing a good agent from a poor one. 
* * * 


‘ TABLE 1 
Appearance 
Schooling 
System 
Health 
Industry 
Convincingness 
Knowledge 
Character 
Thrift 
Initiative 
Executive 

Industrial Agencies 


Showing importance of traits according to 
the rankings of twelve executives 


95 512 8 8 7 4 

75 6 42 3 9 5 1 

6 8 24545 3 9 1 

at & € 3 32 2 

6 6 18 2 910 8 

610 3 1 4 7 5 2 

5 9 2 46565 3 1 

5 8 179 8 6 2 

3.9 245 6 74.5 1 

97.5 5 13 4 6 2 

297415 6 4 8 

L 810 3 5 6 2 7 1 
Av. RK. 68 $4 5.97.8 33.8 55.756 2 


Final Ranking 


Initiative. 
Industry. 
Convincingness. 
Knowledge. 
Thrift. 
Character. 
System. 
Appearance. 
Health. 
Schooling. 


TABLE 2 
- Ordinary Agencies 
Showing importance of traits according to 
the rankings of twelve executives 
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Pinal Ranking 


Industry. 
Convincingness. 
Initiative. 
Appearance. 
Knowledge. 
System. 
Character. 
hrift. 
Health. 
Schooling. 


Similarity is Seen 


There is a remarkable similarity to 
the industrial. group with the excep- 
tion that Appearance and Manner is 
advanced from position 8 to 4.5. A 
change of one position is not at all 
significant and a change of two only 
slightly. The first three traits are the 
same in each group as are also the last 
two, and these facts are quite signifi- 
cant. They are significant “because 
they indicate a fairly definite grouping 
of the traits Industry, Initiative, and 
Convincingness at the head of the list. 
from the present data we may say that 


POW PIT we gone 
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Aetna Life 


Insurance Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
W. E. HAWKINS, Msgr. 


411-414 Grant Bldg. 
Altanta, Ga. 








these are the three most important, ir- 
respective of their precise order. This 
will be confirmed by later reports. The 
middle group is System, Character, and 
Thrift. The exact order here is not 
important, for all we need to know is 
that these three traits occupy the mid- 
dle position. The last two traits, 
Health and Schooling, are definitely 
last and probably in the order given, 
although that again is not important; 
the chief thing being that they are last. 


Individual Rankings 


Individual rankings show consider- 
able variation, Appearance being in 
position from 1 to 9; Schooling from 
3 to 10; Health from 3 to 10; Initiative 
from 1 to 7; Convincingness from 1 to 
7 and Industry from 1 to 7. The wide 
divergencies among different execu- 
tives is probably due to a number of 
factors in various combinations. In 
some cases there will not be complete 
understanding of the exact meaning of 
the traits; personal bias will at time 
have an effect, as well as actual differ- 
ences in different agencies. It is for 
this reason that conclusions cannot be 
drawn from single rankings and _ it 
makes it desirable that still more re- 
ports be submitted in order that the 
present findings may be either corrobo- 
rated or altered. 


Average Is Given 


The way that the traits fall into 
groups is further emphasized by a,con- 
sideration of the average for each’ trait 
as given in the tables. They are as 
follows, for the two classes: 

Industrial Ordinary 


Average 

TWGMATIVG 20.6665 06.6 2 3 
Ji 3 re eee 3 
Convincingness ........ 3.8 3.1 
Knowledge ............ 5 5 
bs. Ce cere ae 5.6 6.8 
Co Pee ree 5.7 6 
ONES 35 was earcde ences 5.9 5.5 
PURINE i i ee ok oo « dick vere 7.8 8.1 
Schooling ............. 8.4 9 
Appearance ........... 6.8 5 


-Regrouping Ordinary Agencies 


Regrouping the ordinary agencies shows 
the following result: 
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Can Get at Vital Qualities 


It will be noticed that out of the total 
number of 24 observers, both ordinary 
and industrial, three give Initiative 
third place, five give it second place, 
and nine give it first place. Schooling 
is last in 15 cases and next to last in 
6 cases. Health is as low or lower than 
eighth place 15 times. Industry is in 
third place or higher 16 times. Eight 
of the twelve ordinary observers give 
Convincingness third place or higher, 
but there are only five of the Industrial 
observers who place it so high. 

This work is not completed by any 
means and it is necessary to have 
further records on these same traits. 
Then when the relative standing has 
been actually determined, it will be 
possible to make a similar study of 
other traits and then, finally, the way 
may be paved for determining abso- 
lutely what the vital qualities are for 
success as an insurance salesman. 


* * 


RESULTS OF INQUIRENDO 
ON TRAINING AGENTS 


The following inquirendo was_ sent 
to 73 of the most important life in- 
surance companies and to 153 success- 
ful agencies of various companies: 


1. What system do you use in training 
new agents? 
Indicate by (X). 
. Home Office school 
. Traveling instructor 
Correspondence course 
from Home Office 
. Agency school 
. Left to judgment of indi- 
vidual Agency 
Any other method? 
How long has your present system 
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been in operation?..........00..e00.% 
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ZEtna Service 


Includes all Life Lines 


Agents of the ETNA LIFE 


can offer their prospects the 








widest range of policies 





The Etna Life Issues 


Participating and Non-Participating 
Life and Endowment Policies 


Also Non-Participating 
Monthly Incomes 
Partnership Policies 
‘Term Policies 
Group Insurance Policies 
Annuities 


Deferred Endowments 


and Increasing Insurance Policies under 
the Life, 20-Payment Life and 


20-Year Endowment forms 


uo 


Experienced and successful men, also 
successful men without lifeinsurance 
experience, may find satisfactory 
opportunity with the AATNA LIFE 


& 


Address 


FRANK BUSHNELL 


Agency Secretary 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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2. What is the length of the oxen 
ary training?....scccrcscece 

38. Do you require new agents ‘to “read 
insurance ~we or periodicals? Yes 
( ( ). Do you recom- 
mend it? Yes ( ). No ¢ ). 

4. Do you require attendance at insur- 
ance courses at any school, college, 
or Y. M. C. A.? Yes ( ). No¢ ). 

. Is a new agent required to do his 
first work jointly with another agent 

), with. an instructor ( ), or 

neither ( )? 


Many Returns Gotten 


Returns. were received from 45 com- 
panies and from 92 agencies, besides 
about 10 replies in which the data was 
not suitable for tabulation. In a num- 
ber of instances supplementary letters 
of considerable interest were written 
in discussion of points raised by the 
questions. In the last question con- 
cerning introductory joint-work, there 
was a decided difference of opinion, 
each opinion being expressed with con- 
viction. On the one hand it was as- 
serted that it is foolish to require a new 
agent to undertake soliciting work with- 
out having an experienced man to 
guide and assist him in getting started. 
On the other hand it was maintained 
that to require a new agent to work 
with someone else forces on him a 
method of work not his own and actu- 
ally prevents him from discovering and 
developing his own abilities. As thsi 
question did not ask for opinions, only 
a few such as the above were given and 
no tabulation of them was made. 


Summary is Given 


o 


A certain degree of unreliability must 
be recognized, due possibly to a mis- 
understanding of the questions. This 
becomes apparent when the divergen- 
cies are noticed between the statements 
of the different agencies of a single 
company, and between the statements 
of a company and its agencies. Quite 
a number of agencies (30), replied that 
the method of instruction was left to 
the judgment of the individual agency. 
That obviously refers to the practice 
of the company, altough it may be 
taken to mean that the agency has no 
definite system in operation. With 
these cautions in mind the summary 
follows, separate figures being given 
for the companies and for the agencies. 


Quotations from Letters 


The following quotations are some of 
the most interesting taken from some 
of the letters received. 


K. A. Luther, Syracuse N. ¥.—‘“‘When I 
start new agents to work, I have them dig 
around for a while, giving them a certain 
line of people to see. Then I go with 
them and during the first few months, 
ask two or three of my best agents to 
assist at different times in helping them 
in a day’s canvass. My men do this with- 
out pay or compensation of any sort from 
me with the expectation that I always 
pay their expense. I believe this breeds 
in them a desire to help others. They 
get the spirit of doing something for 
someone else, and it makes their business 


better and their lives worth more to 
themselves.” 

. co * 
Wm. H. Kingsley, Philadelphia—‘We 


take young men who have been brought 
to the belief that the soliciting of life 
insurance is a most honorable occupation 
and productive of greater results than 


_the point of annoyance; 





Able Life Men 


can make profitable connec- 

tions representing a Home 

Company of High standing 
in the 


Prosperous South 
Good Policies with all modern 


features are written by the 


Volunteer State Life 


J. W. Bishop 


General Agent 


Chattanooga Tennessee 








Companies Agencies ° 
Home Office School.... 5 5- (Not of the same five 
companies). 
Traveling Instructor...20 37 
Correspondence Course— 
From Home Office.... 9 13 
From Agency.........-- 7 
Agency School..... 35 
Left to Individual 
Le Meee 2 ere 29 30 
Other Methods— 
Personal Work....... 7 23 
Correspondence and 
Bulletins, 5. oSc:.« 26.6 7 8 
Meetings and Conven- 
MOREA. nc ceo pe cate 3 7 
In “Operation... ...¢ 2.2666 10 3 mos. to 52 yrs. 74 4 mos. to 30 yrs. 


Average 10 yrs 


Average 7.5 yrs. 


4 Always. 4 Always. 
* Preliminary Training... 8 1 wk. to 3 mos. 36 % hr. to 6 mos. 
17 +varies. 30 varies. 
_ constant. 
Reading = .i65.sseccscsie % Poguived, 43 required. 
recommended. 44 recommended. 
Attendance at Insurance 
WUE Sniwestrxcae's ..1 recommended. 1 required. 
1 required when 1 offered. 
available. 1 recommended. 
1 half expense 
offered. 
Companies Agencies 
Joint Work Required— 
With Instructor......13 20 
With Agent... ....<.0 7 10 
WIth SIENEL.. «00005 <aeee 13 
With neither. .....s.- 9 24 
Recommended ....... 7 18 


the ordinary vocation to which entrance 
is available and our selected young men 
are given a course of study under the 
superintendent of agents, which is intend- 
ed to be informative of various forms of 
policies and the general subject, a 
and achievements of life insurance. With 
this groundwork performed, the adaptabil- 
ity of the young man in what might be 
termed his ‘approach work’ is carefully 
studied and effort is made to lead him in 
the direction of interesting prospects. We 
then send these young men in company 
with well-seasoned agents to bring them 
in contact with cases that are being writ- 
ten and acquire familiarity with the meth- 
ods employed by those who have been 
eminently successful. 


Think Big Figures 


“We try to teach them not to be afraid 
to join a prospect in thinking in big fig- 
ures; when to recognize the natural end 
of an interview; how to present the sub- 
ject without intrusion or persistence to 
and when we 
have satisfied ourselves that a young man 
is reasonably well equipped in these 
particulars, we supply him, if possible, 
with ‘leads,’ requiring him to report the 
result of interviews, and if necessary 
joining another agent with him in his 
initial efforts. The friendly spirit of co- 
operation between all of the members of 
this particular agency is such that this 
service is willingly and freely rendered 
without division of commission or obliga- 
tion of any nature, and the whole system 
has worked splendidly to the advantage 
of those who practice it and of the com- 
pany. During about eight months of the 
year we have a class in insurance, attend- 
ance in which is open to anybody. The 
first Monday of each month our agents 
come together for a meeting and much 
experience that has been gathered in the 
interval since the preceding meeting is 
disseminated with good results.” 


W. H. Wood, ‘emeten, Tenn.—‘“In all 
instances we educate our men long before 
we ever make contracts with them. My 
theory has always been that before a man 


could become a successful life insurance 
salesman, he must be converted to the 
value of life insurance and understand 
what life insurance is and does. 

“For a great many years we have had 
a mailing list of prospective agents. This 
list is made up of ‘top-notchers’ among 
the different professions and businesses. 
We keep in touch with these prospects 
like a good agent keeps in touch with his 
prospects, every week mailing them some- 
thing on life insurance. One of our best 
producers was on our mailing list for five 
years. He was a success from the begin- 
ning. This system has enabled us, in a 
small way, to develop a business in fifty 
counties from $1,500,000 paid in for 1907 
to $3,000,000 paid for to date this year. 


Keep Man Under Observation 


“After a man has made a contract, we 
turn over to that man our supplies, with 
full instructions and several letters, ex- 
plaining the different forms of contracts, 
and also information as to how to get at 
a man—how to present a policy contract. 
With these supplies we enclose a list of 
catch questions. After the man. has 
answered these questions satisfactorily, 
if he is living in the city, we then take 
him in hand and keep him under our close 
observation for a year. If he lives in the 
country, instructors, or agents, are sent 
to assist in his education. We not only 
do that with our country agents, but 
they are invited here once a month in 
pairs, and a day is put in with them talk- 
ing life insurance. We use the catch 
questions to see just how much interest 
the man is taking in studying life insur- 
ance. If, after the man has had our 
questions for three or four days, and is 
not able to answer them satisfactorily, 
there is but one conclusion and that is 
that the man is not sufficiently interested 
in the work to dig out the information 
which he ought to have. We have been 
working along these lines for more than 
twenty years.” * 

‘W. S. Weld, Pittsfield, Mass.—‘“‘We have 
secured the most satisfactory results by 
the training of young men in the home 
office, giving them experience in the act- 


uary, accounting, policy, loan and other 
departments so that they may know of 
home office requirements when they get 
into the field. 

“Those who have made the most marked 
success have been those who have had 
training in schools of business adminis- 


a oe 

. Andrews, oun Zork, N. ¥.—‘“The 
om that we feel are exceptionally high- 
grade are generally sent to -the home 
office by us to be trained and then, of 
course, when they return, I keep a very 
close eye on them, going over their inter- 
views with them every day. The men 
that we do not feel are especially high- 
grade are instructed here through the 
correspondence course and they also come 
under very close supervision when they 
go out into the field. 

“All new men make out a daily report 
showing the hours worked, number of 
interviews and calls, and number of first 
calls. They also make out a slip giving 
the name of every man they have seen 
and report to me early the next morning 
and I go over with them the interviews 


that they have actually had out of the- 


list that they cailed | on.” 


Creede W. Wilson, Bichmond Va.— 
“Long ago I eneuea” that in a majority 
of cases the men worth while in the pro- 
fession had to be sold their life-work just 
as I used to sell a policy. I further learn- 
ed that very few good life insurance men 
were secured from other companies, sim- 
ply because a man who was successful 
and well placed, as a rule, simply could 
not afford to put behind him his renewal 
account and his clientele built up through 
years of hard, clean work. Therefore, I 
made a careful study as to where I could 
most reasonably find a field whence I 
might draw men into the life insurance 
business. And it must be remembered 
that these fields must needs be limited 
because they should furnish a _ good 
groundwork upon which to base the foun- 
dation of a life insurance career. 


The Best Recruiting Fields 


“After long and careful analysis by 
methods of my own, I found two fields of 
endeavor from which I am, at the present 
time, making all my recruits. These men 
I am reaching through carefully prepared 
advertisements inserted in that paper hav- 
ing the best circulation in that section 
where*I desire to secure a man. These 
advertisements do not state that our busi- 
ness is that of life insurance because 
there are a lot of good men who are con- 
vinced that they ‘could never sell life 
insurance.’ I do regret that it is neces- 
sary to veil our advertisements in this 
way, but unfortunately it is so. 

“T find these advertisements are making 
good. We get in touch with big calibre 
men and I make it a point to write no 
letters, but to see them and ‘sell them a 
career.’ The percentage of sales is small 
but you can readily see that one sale a 
month does the work if I can get a hun- 
dred thousand dollar producer.” 


Orville Thorp, Dallas, Texas — “We 
adopted the method of getting a number 
of special field instructors who were good, 
live insurance salesmen to spend from 
one to three weeks, and sometimes longer 
with new agents, training them to sell 
life insurance; but before -that work is 
done we do some preparatory work from 
this office. 

“This preparatory work takes from one 
to three months to complete. The New 
York School of Insurance is putting out 
a course of instruction in twelve big les- 
sons on the science and art of selling life 
insurance. We have found this course 
very helpful. When I make a new con- 
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insurance world. 
progress, 


Its badge 


full its responsibilities. 


Operating in Indiana, 








Indianapolis Life Insurance Company 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


A company that from its inception has carried out the real 
principle of mutuality. Mutual in organization, in spirit, in 
relationship to policyholders and agents, it has built up a rep- 
utation for equity and squareness that has appealed to the 


Its business has been sold right and hence stays right. 


It pays liberal dividends to Policyholders. Any agent makes 
real progress in Life Insurance if his Company has genuine 
substance in its makeup and the management appreciates in 


The Indianapolis Life is not a commercialized institution. 


FRANK P. MANLY, President E. B. RAUB, Vice-Pres. anc Counsel 
J. R. RAUB, Secretary 


is a symbol of justice and 


Illinois and Michigan. 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


In 1916 wrote a total of $596,865,528 of insurance, of 
which $317,840,425 was Industrial, and $279,016,103 was 
paid-for Ordinary—the largest amount of Ordinary and 


the largest amount of total insurance written by any 
company in the world. 





Some significant facts which will be understood by all 
insurance men. 


The Company’s lapse ratio of Industrial policies was 
lower than has ever been known in England or America. 


It cut down its ratio of expenses in the Industrial to the 


lowest figure ever known in the business in England and 
America. 


For the first time in the history of the business the 
Metropolitan in 1916 had a lapse ratio that was actually 
less than that of many large ordinary companies. 





Sick Industrial policyholders in most cities receive free 
nursing without any contract obligations; policyholders 
receive instruction, by the Company’s publications, in 
matters of hygiene, and particularly in the prevention and 


cure of tuberculosis, which disease causes, in the Industrial 


Department, about sixteen per cent of its deaths. 


All agents sick from tuberculosis are receiving the care 
of the Company, which has built a Sanatorium for their cure. 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Company — 
Home Office, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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tract, the first thing I do, even if the 
agent is an old insurance man, is to place 
this course of instruction in his hands 
and insist upon his mastering the same. 
The school then submits an examination 
of fifty questions, which is handled 
through our office. The answers to these 
questions come in from the agent to my 
office and we have an opportunity of 
checking the examination. Frequently 
we detect errors in the examination re- 
port, which we know will not get by the 
school because they are not correct. In 
such cases we send the reports back to 
the agents with such suggestions as we 
can offer, giving them an opportunity to 
rewrite their examination report. The 
report is then sent to the school and, if 
satisfactory, the school issues a diploma 
and forwards same to the agent through 
our office. In delivering this diploma to 
the agent, we have an opportunity of en- 
couraging and boosting the agent by cor- 
respondence. 


Good Foundation Work 


“This course of study, when completed, 
gives the agent some good foundation 
work, and we then begin the active work 
of selling life insurance. We get one of 
our instructors to call on this man and 
spend from a week to three weeks and 
sometimes longer, depending on the indi- 
vidual, during which time the instructor 
and the agent work together. ‘ 

“The subject of life insurance is an old 
one and after being in the business for a 
while there is sometimes a tendency on 
the part of the agent to get stale on the 
subject. It is the policy of this office in 
our correspondence work to keep the sub- 
ject of life insurance before the salesman 
every day as a brand-new, live, wide- 
awake proposition. I watch the news- 
papers for editorials—our big periodicals 
for strong editorials for discussions on 
economies and social questions, and to the 
best of my ability I keep before our agents 
life insurance as a live, constructive force, 
which is and will do as much or probably 
more than any other one agency in our 
present civilization for the proper solving 
of the great economic and social prob- 
lems of our modern social life. 


Woods Company, Pittsburg 


“In selecting material for new sales- 
men, we endeavor to determine the appli- 
cant’s fitness for the work and his likeli- 
hood of success. A personal history blank 
has been devised to bring out information 
and sources of information upon which 
reasonably accurate judgment can be based 
as to the possession, and the degree of 
possession, of certain fundamental quali- 
ties found essential to success as a sales- 
man. Unless the applicant presents an 
average rating of at least 60 points out 
of a possible 100, when judging independ- 
ently by three executives, he is deemed 
undesirable. 


“Of this rating, 70% is based upon the 


native qualities of appearance, address, 
character, mentality, industry, environ- 
ment, and thrift; the remaining 30% 


represents the applicant’s probable value, 
based upon development of the native 
qualities he possesses. 


Given Mental Test 


“When the rating is satisfactory, the 
applicant is given a number of mental 
tests based upon practical psychology and 
calculated to confirm further his fitness 
for salesmanship and his susceptibility to 
training and development. These tests 
bring out his range of general informa- 
tion, his initiative, and foresight. In 
order to demonstrate his ability to observe 
local conditions involved in insurance 
work, he is required to submit a written 
survey of his field and to analyize its 
possibilities. : 

“If he is approved he is required to pay 
an entrance fee of $10, pass a satisfactory 
examination by an equitable medical ex- 
aminer, and agree to submit to the pre- 
seribed course of training and study. 

“Immediately after selection, the appli- 
cant receives by mail, at semi-weekly 
intervals, a series of lessons designed to 
develop a knowledge of life insurance as 
a practical factor to stimulate him to 
active canvassing and therefore imme- 
diate income. He is also at once placed 
under the personal supervision of a trav- 
eler from our Pittsburg office and educa- 
ore literature is sent him frequently as 
well. 

“As early as possible, a small group of 
recruits is called together for a two-day 
session of a school, at which the funda- 
mentals of life insurance, company and 
agency history, policy forms, insurance 
theory, practice, and salesmanship are 
taught by trained instructors and _ spe- 
cialists. Frequent sales conventions of 
the entire agency on an extensive scale 
and weekly conferences are held at which 
attendance is expected. 

“Throughout the educational plans we 
have in mind sound and thorough per- 
sonal development of the salesman to 
become a steady producing unit and not 
simply by stimulation to force temporary 
production.” 


Five ex-presidents attended the New 
Orleans meeting—Edward A. Woods of 
Pittsburgh, L. Brackett Bishop of Chi- 
cago, Charles Jerome Edwards of New 
York, and Charles W. Scovel of Pitts- 
burgh. 





Two Conventions 


of Pacific Mutual 


The Pacific Mutual Life brought a 
hundred and fifty to the convention. It 
had annual meetings of two Pacific 
Mutual organizations Monday and 
Tuesday. One was the Big Tree Club, 
which is the $100,000 organization, and 
the other was the agency association 
composed entirely of managers. 

The Big Tree Club elected its officers 
and named Dr. J. B. Wachtel of Okla- 
homa City, president; E. K. Price of 
Sheridan, Wyo., first vice-president; J. 
N. S. Brewster, Jr., of New York City, 
second vice-president, and Mrs. Cora 
Fithian of Los Angeles, secretary. 

The retiring president, James L. Col- 
lins of Los Angeles, called the meeting 
to order in the Grunewald Monday 
morning and after welcoming addresses 
and the election of new officers took 
charge. There was a contest on pre- 
sentation of effective closing arguments. 
Winners were E. K. Price, J. G. Read 
of Hobart, Okla., and Charles L. Lewin 
of Los Angeles in the order named. 

Monday afternoon Vice-President 
Johnson presented the challenge cup to 
the Cleveland agency. 

For the best presentations of ten 
minute talks on multiple protection in- 
come insurance prizes of $25, $15 and 
$10 were awarded to T. A. Waltrip of 
Los Angeles, W. A. Sommers of St. 
Louis and H. W. Schroeder of El Paso, 
Texas. Honorable mention was given 
E. E. Peck of Los Angeles. 

All day Tuesday was spent:+at Lake 
Pontchartrain. In the afternoon there 
was a joint session with the agency 
association. At this Actuary Alfred G. 
Hann discussed policy contracts, Dr. 
W. W. Beckett, medical director, spoke 
on the agent’s part in selection and 
there was another contest on effective 
ways of using company literature. 
Prizes were given E. A. White, Santa 
Ana, Cal.; John J. Maurin, Elizabeth, 
Minn., and D. C. Vaile, Monte Vista, 
Colo. 

In the morning contests, on presenta- 
tion of best closing tactics by teams of 
two, Thomas F. Roberts and Joshua 
Williams of Chicago took first money 
and C. L. Durrett of Little Rock, Ark., 
and W. C. Miles of El Dorado, Ark., 
took second. 

The agency association was presided 
over by President J. S. Fabling of Den- 
ver with M. J. Dillon of St. Paul 
occupying the secretary’s chair. Vice- 
President Gail B. Johnson of the com- 
pany extended greetings. Monday 
morning’s meeting was devoted to a 
consideration of the agent’s service to 
the company by E. S. Martin, his serv- 
ice to the agents by F. B. Schwentker 
and to his policyholders by C. L. Dur- 
rett. Tuesday morning there was a 
question box, transaction of miscellan- 
eous business and election of officers. F. 
B. Schwentker of Albuquerque, N. M., 
was made president; Joseph Dinken- 
spiel, New Orleans, first vice-president; 
W. P. Motley, Kansas City, second 
vice-president, and M. J. Dillon, St. 
Paul, secretary-treasurer. The execu- 
tive committee consists of Herman 
Fellinger, Cleveland, chairman, C. C. 
Day, Oklahoma City, and E. S. Deacon, 
Atlanta. 

Home office executives present were 
Vice-President Gail B. Johnson, Fourth 
Vice-President Rich J. Mier, Secretary 

. I. D. Moore, Actuary Alfred G. 
Hann, Medical Director W. W. Beckett, 
Assistant Secretary D. C. MacEwen, 
Agency Auditor Henry J. Brown and 
Supervisor of Agents’ Accounts Frank 
J. Steinebrey. 


Monday evening the Pacific Mutual 


delegation had a banquet. 





C. W. Brandon, president of the Col- 
umbus Mutual Life, and his wife are in 
attendance. “Pop” Brandon may be a 
company executive in fact and in ability, 
but at heart he is still a life underwriter 
and he is in his element at these meet- 
ings. 





$10,000 REWARD 


We will pay ten thousand dollars in gold coin to 
anyone who can effectively demonstrate how any 
life insurance agent can become a success in this 
business and build up a worthwhile renewal account 
without working for it. 


GREAT NORTHERN LIFE 
INSURANCE CoO. 


Wausau Wis. 

P.S.—If it is not «asy money, but an opportunity for 
hard persistent work, we have got just the job you 
are looking for in the right territory. 











Real Growth, 














The ‘West Coast” is gaining rapidly in 


these fundamentals: 


|. Insurance in Force. 
2. Assets. 

3. Surplus to Policyholders. 
4 


. Effective Agency Organization. 





A Company with forty millions of insurance in force 
—the second largest on the Pacific Coast—is a good 
Company for the Agency man who is anxious to build 
for himself. A Company that issues a combination of new 
policies covering Life, Accident and Health Insurance 


offers big opportunities to real salesmen. 








West Coast—San Francisco Life Insurance Company 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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Waste in Agency Management 


POOR MEN IN BOTH GENERAL AGENCY AND FIELD ‘RANKS GREATEST CAUSE 
OF LOSS IN PRODUCTION, SAYS FORBES LINDSAY, INSTRUCTOR OF SALESMEN 


ORBES LINDSAY, superintendent 

of the Pacific Mutual school for 
salesmen, had a paper on “Waste in 
Agency Management,” at the Thursday 
session. He was not present, but it 
was read: 

Whilst the actuarial, medical, invest- 
ment, and other branches of the life in- 
surance business have developed favor- 
ably and are conducted with scientific 
ability, agency operation has made com: 
paratively little advance in the direction 
of efficiency. We are apt to be blinded 
to this truth by the magnitude of re- 
sults, overlooking the fact they might 
have been greatly surpassed with the 
same facilities and achieved at a much 
less expenditure of labor and money. 

Is there any company in which uni- 
form standards of practice prevail 
throughout the agency department? On 
the contrary, is it not a fact that in 
every company field regulations have 
varied application and the operation of 
each agency is left to the discretion of 
the general agent, with the consequence 
that there are as many methods as there 
are managers. And yet the problems 
and tasks of all agencies bear a close 
similarity to one another in their salient 
features. There must be a best way 
of treating each of these problems and 
performing each of these tasks. Is it 
not practicable, and will it not be prof- 
itable, to discover these best ways by 
scientific experiment and test and to 
put them into general practice? 


Ideal Organization 


Before many years shall have passed 
some company will give us an example 


of effective organization and efficient 
agency management. That company 
will forge ahead of its competitors by 
reason of superior operation and will 
secure its business at less cost through 
reduction of waste in agency manage- 
ment. Its field force will be composed 
of something like the following divi- 
sions: 

1. Agency director. 

2. Field superintendents. 

3.. General agents. 

4. District managers. 

5. Salesmen. 

All the component branches of this 
organization will be subjected to stand- 
ard systems of scientific education. A 
standard of efficiency will be maintained 
throughout. Standards of operation, 
standard conditions and standards of 
production will be established. 

This is no more than the system in 
outline which is followed by many 
large industrial corporations with suc- 
cess. It must be feasible and desirable 
of adoption in our business. The first 
step in such a reformation will neces- 
sarily be the education of managers. 


Great Need of Education 


There is a general awakening to the 
need for systematic training of sales- 
men, but as yet no apparent recognition 
of what I believe to be a greater need 
—the systematic education of general 
agents. At the root of waste in agency 
management and responsible for by far 
the greater part of it is inefficiency on 
the part of general agents. Scores of 
men are filling managerial -positions 
who are wholly incompetent. The 


waste entailed by these experiments is 
much more costly than would be the 
maintenance of a system of test and 
training for aspirants. Scores of oth- 
ers, who have the undeveloped qualities 
essential to success in the position, are 
slowly qualifying at the expense of their 
companies, of their territory, of their 
agents, of their patrons, of everybody 
and everything but themselves. All 
concerned would be benefited by the 
subjection of such men to definite train- 
ing. 

I am prepared to have every general 
agent repel this statement with the as- 
sertion that he is qualified for his posi- 
tion by experience and ability. In many 
cases this is true, if the test is to be the 
present-day standard of efficiency. But 
the present-day standard is altogether 
too low. If we are to be satisfied with 
it for general agents, we must resign 
ourselves to the acceptance of it for 
salesmen. Improvement in the general 
efficiency of the latter’ is necessarily 
largely dependent upon increased effi- 
ciency in the men who are charged with 
their management. 


Root of the Trouble 


Much consideration has been given of 
late to the wasteful turnover of human 
material involved in our business. For 
the most part, the causes of this trace 
back to the general agents and through 
them to the home offices. The appoint- 
ment of incapable managers and the ap- 
portionment of larger territories than 
can be properly worked by them is at 
the root of the matter. When we have 
an efficient general agent controlling a 


field which he is able to thoroughly 
supervise, we find an agency approxi- 
mating its potential production. There 
are few such agencies in the best organ- 
ized companies. With the majority, the 
force of general agents is in a condi- 
tion comparable to that of the force of 
salesmen, and characterized by frequent 
change and inadequate production. 


* ok od 


WOODS’ FIGURES CREATED 
GREAT INTEREST 


Since the publication about a year 
ago of E. A. Woods’ striking figures re- 
lating to the employment and discon- 
tinuance of salesmen, a great deal of 
attention has been directed to the mat- 
ter of their selection. The prevalent 
idea seems to be that this is the most 
important factor in measures for im- 
provement. The correctness of this 
conclusion is questionable. 

Let us assume the moderate standard 
of average character, intelligence and 
industry. It must be admitted that 
practically any man possessing these 
qualifications can pay for $75,000 of in- 
surance a year under favorable condi- 
tions. But it appears from apparently 
reliable figures that only one agent in 
ten accounts for that amount of busi- 
ness. Why? Surely there is no diffi- 
culty in selecting a majority of men in 
conformity with such a standard and, 
in fact, it is probable that 75 percent of 
agents engaged measure up to it. If 
that is so, the ‘chief cause of failures 
must be looked for elsewhere than in 
faulty selection, and I believe that it is 











A Young Company Which 
Has Made Good 


Incorporated in 1907, with all of its business annual dividend or 
non-participating, and with no deferred dividends to provide 
; for, this company— 


(1)—Is paying dividends to policyholders that put it in the class 
with the best dividend-paying companies in the business— 


(2)—Has paid 18 per cent per annum to its stockholders since 
1913, and in addition thereto— 


(3)—Has carried to surplus, from straight earnings, practically 
as much as has been paid out in dividends to stockholders. 


Continental Life Insurance Company 


Wilmington, 
Capital seg Surplus, ‘Over $1,000,000 


Delaware 


Insurance in Force, Over $17,000,000 
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to be found in the absence of favorable 
conditions of work. 
After-Treatment More Important 


Whilst I. deem the after-treatment of 
agents to be of more vital consequence 
than their selection, I fully appreciate 
the importance ofthe latter. As a re- 
sult of much thought and practical ex- 
perience I have standardized a method 
of interviewing and gauging applicants 
for agents’ contracts, who have never 
been in the business of selling life in- 
surance. A summary of the prinicipal 
features of this method may be of serv- 
ice to you. 

I never close with an applicant on the 
first interview and frequently not until 
the third. 

Written recommendations are doubt- 
ful guides, as a rule. By securing ref- 
erences at the outset, opportunity is 
gained to communicate with them in 
person or by telephone before the ap- 
plicant’s second call. 

My first endeavor is directed toward 
discovery of the man’s mental attitude 
toward the business. Why does he 
wish to enter it? Is he determined to 
make it a life’s vocation? On what 
does he base his expectation of success? 


Prank Understanding 


I next demand a frank statement as 
to whether he would suffer monetary 
embarrassment in the event of not earn- 
ing anything during the first three 
months. The employment of this test 
is calculated to save trouble for both 
parties. 

After these preliminaries, a candid 
and conservative statement of the ad- 
vantages and difficulties of the business 
is made. A reasonable estimate is given 
of what may be accomplished under a 
renewal contract in five years. 

I next take up the company and its 
system of instruction, endeavoring to 
create in the prospect a desire to rep- 
resent it. 

Elimination of Undesirables 


Discussion of commissions and other 
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get agents and train them to secure applications. 


O. W. JOHNSON, President 


details are reserved for another inter- 
view. The man who displays urgent 
interest in them may usually be set 
down ‘as a would-be exploiter of the 
business for temporary convenience. 

Finally, giving the applicant a little 
literature to read, I ask him to reflect 
seriously upon the matter and to come 
back, provided he shall have made up 
his mind to adopt life insurance as his 
permanent work. If he fails to return, 
I congratulate myself upon being rid of 
an undesirable. 

The most stable and profitable agency 
is one composed mainly of salesmen 
who have been inducted to the business 
and trained by the general agent. He 
will find it advisable to offer a substan- 
tial inducement to his agents to seek 
new men. Recruits secured in this way 
are generally desirables, for obvious 


reasons. 
* * x 


LACK OF DIRECTION IN 
AGENCY OPERATION 


Extensive waste in agency manage- 
ment is due to undirected and unorgan- 
ized effort. This condition commonly 
pervades an entire force in city and 
county, from general agent to rawest 
beginner. Very rarely is 75 percent of 
the ability latent in an agency turned 
to practical account. Hardly ever is 
there any definite system for utilizing it. 
Every man works “on his own hook” 
and in his own way. The general agent 
regards each as a separate instrument 
for the production of business. He ob- 
serves little distinction between units. 
He takes no pains to study the indi- 
vidual, to learn his characteristics, his 
weaknesses and his strong points. He 
has no conception of harmonious co- 
operation in his force. The result is 
an unorganized mob, working blindly, 
selfishly, and often conflictingly. 


Not Enough Teamwork 


The great advantage of specialism is 
unappreciated or ignored. In every 
considerable agency are one or two ex- 


traordinarily good closers and two or 
three others who have exceptional fa- 
cility in the approach and creating in- 
terest. Here is an agent admirably 
adapted to negotiating with business 
men, and here another whose qualities 
are calculated to produce success among 
artisans. The work of each of these 





Forses Linpsay 
Superintendent Pacific Mutual School for 


Salesmen, Los Angeles 


salesmen should be so regulated that, 
as nearly as possible, all his efforts will 
be expended in the exercise of his spe- 
cial talents or facilities. 

Every life insurance agent has an apt- 
itude for specialization in some manner, 
if only in the presentation of a par- 
ticular policy which he thoroughly un- 
derstands and enthusiastically appreci- 
ates. 


He may discover his eee but 


shghialtee Life Insurance Company 


of ~-America 


Rookery Building, 


Chicago 


Represent a Company that has the “Punch” 
A Strong and Stable Institution, Officered by Trained Insurance Men. 


Writing Nonparticipating Policies Whose Provisions 
Are Guaranteed and Not Merely Promised. 





All Contracts are absolutely Modern and are Attractive in their Conditions. 


Fertile Field Now Open in Thirteen States West and South. 


The Security will make it worth while for men to work for it if they can produce business personally, 
To such men the Security Life’s manager’s contract offers 
handsome inducements. This will afford the biggest possible opportunity open today in the life insurance field. 
The Security Life is putting a premium on real achievement and guarantees on its part the most helpful service. 


S. W. GOSS, Vice-Pres. and Supt. of Agencies 


. 


very often he will not. Many men, who 
are utterly lacking in initiative, may be 
made good producers under intelligent 
guidance. The general agent who sets 
about a serious study of his men as in- 
dividuals will soon discover a great 
waste of energy in his force, due to mis- 
directed effort on the part of agents 
who are working along lines of greatest 
resistance, soliciting in fields which do 
not afford full scope for their best 
qualities. He will find others trying to 
make bricks without straw, whilst hav- 
ing a store of the necessary ingredient 
at command—men who are unconscious 
of their most effective qualification for 
success. 

It is the duty of the manager to find 
out the appropriate specialist of his in- 
dividual agents and guide them in the 
way of utmost effectiveness. The latter 
object will involve the corelation of the 
various talents represented in his force. 
The manager should be the brains, the 
director and the counselor of his agents. 

It appears to me that the remedy for 
the heavy and constant waste repre- 
sented by the failures in our business 
is to be found less in improved selection 
than-in adequate training and efficient 
direction—and the chief desideratum is 
the training of managers. Among the 
thousands of agents who yearly fall by 
the wayside are many whose failures 
are chiefly attributable to the shortcom- 
ings of their general agents. 


* * x 


LOOSE OPERATION OF RURAL 
TERRITORY 


With comparatively few exceptions, 
general agents work country territory 
as the American pioneers farmed land; 
that is, superficially and carelessly. The 
fault lies primarily with the companies 
in giving managers agencies so large 
that they could not be properly organ- 
ized in .a lifetime. The recipients of 
these regal grants are equally generous 
in their subdivision and disposition of 
territory. Quite frequently several coun- 
ties are assigned to a man of little abil- 
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ity and no technical experience. The 
amount of business to be expected from 
the agency is determined by the man- 
ager’s measure of the agent. This is 
wrong in principle and wasteful in prac- 
tice. The territory is the proper basis 
of computation and the only one con- 
sistent with intensive cultivation. 


Analysis of Conditions 


The general agent should carefully 
investigate the possibilities of the field, 
population, general conditions, wealth, 
industries, facilities for travel, and 
amount of business done locally by 
other companies. Consideration of this 
data will enable him to arrive at a fair 
estimate of the amount of business 
which the territory should yield. Hav- 
ing set figures for it, immediately, 
proximately and ultimately, he should 
employ every means within his power 
to effect their realization by securing a 
man qualified to achieve the quotas as- 
signed to the territory and by extend- 
ing all feasible assistance to him. 


Trained District Managers 


The zone or district system will give 
the best results to the general agency 
and the best service to patrons. 

Country territory should be subdi- 
vided with the idea of conservation and 
maximum production, each unit being 
placed under the charge of a district 
manager. The efficiency of the latter 
is the keystone of the country organ- 
ization. It is essential to the success- 
ful operation of the system that district 
managers should have a course of train- 
ing at the head office of the agency. 
This will involve time and trouble on 
the general agent, but the investment 
cannot fail to prove a profitable one. 
In the small towns of the zone the com- 
pany will have representatives coached 
by the local manager and distinctly su- 
perior to the typical, ignorant and -in- 


efficient country agent. The business 
will be written and taken care of prop- 
erly, with the result of increased per- 
sistency. The presence of the district 
manager will obviate the necessity of 
frequent visits by the general agent to 
the zone. 
* Oe * 
BROADER ASPECT OF THE MAT- 
TER IS SEEN 


Whilst enlarging on the obligations 
of the general agent, we must not over- 
look the responsibility of the company. 
In the final analysis, all general defects 
of field operation root in the home 
office and all general remedial measures 
must emanate from it. When a clear 
conception of the situation and its needs 
becomes prevalent among executives 
charged with the direction of agency af- 
fairs, we shall witness a readjustment 
of relations, bringing the fieldman into 
much closer contact with the home 
office. The company will share with the 
manager the task of educating and di- 
recting the salesman. The latter will 
derive theoretical instruction directly 
from_the home office, but will receive 
practical .training from the general 
agent. Throughout his service he will 
continue to enjoy the direct guidance 
and assistance of the company. To 
promising salesmen will be made avail- 
able a course in scientific salesmanship 
and scientific management with a view 
to their qualification for the position of 
general agent. This implies the grad- 
uation of a company’s managers from 
the ranks of their salesmen, which 


should be the most economical and sat- 


isfactory source of supply. 
Reformation Is Practicable 


Such a reformation in field operation 
is entirely practicable and may be grad- 
ually realized without any disorganiz- 
ing action. Its desirability cannot be 


questioned and its mere inception will be 
a great step in the direction of freedom 
from the haphazard and rule-of-thumb 
practices which attached to our busi- 
ness in the earlier days and continue to 
impair its operation. 

The most important effect to be 
looked for with assurance from the in- 
stitution of such a system as I have 
outlined is the general increase of effi- 
ciency and production among life in- 
surance salesmen, coincident with de- 
crease in the numbers by elimination 
of deadwood. This latter element in 
our agency organization is the source of 
a large amount of unsuspected waste. 
Unproductive agents are not merely 
neutral quantities. They act on an 
agency force as barnacles do on the 
-bottom of a ship. They retard general 
progress, exert a bad influence upon 
their fellow-agents, besides entailing 
unprofitable trouble and expense upon 
the general agent. 

Attention to Mediocre Men 


There is no more deceptive term than 
“average life insurance agent.” Arriv- 
ing at this average from a basis of pro- 
duction, we include in our calculation a 
large proportion of men who are not 
life insurance agents in any practical 
sense of the word. Separate the pro- 
nounced failures and the pronounced 
successes. You have remaining a group 
which subdivides into hopeless and 
promising material. It is upon the lat- 
ter class that a general agent or a com- 
pany may direct attention with the 
greatest hope of profit. 

One of our oldest, best organized and 
most popular companies states that the 
average production of, its full-time 
agents is $33,200 a year. It is clear 
that, in the absence of analytical ex- 
planation, this statement would admit 
of several fallacious inferences. 








Pacific Mutual Experience 


Disregarding 108 men, who paid for 
less than $10,000 each, and most of 
whom have doubtless abandoned the 
business, the Pacific Mutual had 261 
full-time agents serving throughout the 
year 1916, with the following results: 


Group Production No. Aggregate 
1 $25,000 and less 87 $ 1,464,415 
2 $25,000 to $50,000 52 1,810,890 
3 $50,000 to $100,000 54 3,833,501 
4 $100,000 and over 68 10,940,982 

261 $18,049,788 


Here we have practically $18,000,000 
of business, paid for by 261 agents, with 
an average production of $69,000. This 
amount is probably exceptionally high, 
but undoubtedly represents the aver- 
age of full-time salesmen more nearly 
than would figures including the busi- 
ness of utter failures. 

Groups 3 and 4, representing fewer 
than half the total number, account for 
more than 80 percent of the total busi- 
ness, with an average production of 
$121,100. The average in group 3 is 
upwards of $70,000 and more than the 
general average, which is heavily handi- 
capped by the comparatively small pro- 
duction of the other two groups. Group 
1 consists of the hopeless material, 
group 3 of the promising, and group 2 
is a mixture of these elements. 


Where to Direct Efforts 


Where can a company’s efforts be 
best applied under such conditions? 
Obviously, the most profitable direction 
for them is in the endeavor to make 
group 4 more productive and to carry 
into it as many as possible of group 3. 
The time and money expended upon the 
less productive agents, or at the least 
the 192 (including the 108 flat failures) 
who paid for less than $2,000,000 in the 
aggregate, could be diverted tod this 
purpose with advantage. The men in 
group 2 might be allowed twelve 
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FOUNDED IN 1845 


THE LEADING ANNUAL DIVIDEND 


for a distinct social purpose—the distribution of losses among thousands which to the individual would be 
overwhelming, The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company of Newark, N. J., has gone from strength to 
strength through 72 years until it is recognized today as 


COMPANY OF AMERICA 


At the beginning of American belligerency in the World War for the safety of Democracy, this Com- 
pany found itself by reason of its Contingency Reserve Funds in a distinctly secure position. The assets of 
the Mutual Benefit are diversified and of the highest character. 
way as to enable it to meet all of its obligations immediately. It has an adequate cash balance, collateral loans 
subject to call and bonds and mortgages of the highest grade. Moreover, it has subscribed liberally to the 


U. S. GOVERNMENT 1917 LIBERTY LOAN 


It is probable that the Mutual Benefit does more than any other Company to educate its field men in 
the practical technic of the business and to aid and encourage its men along constructive lines. The major 
effect of war everywhere has been greatly to increase the popular appreciation of life insurance -as a proper 
economic measure for the protection of home and business. Our agents, through service methods, are doing 
wonderful business and building up invaluable clientele relationships with policyholders. 


‘‘More Business Than Usual’’ is our 1917 Slogan 
Send for Leaflet ‘‘Security” 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE:—NEWARK, N. J. 


FREDERICK FRELINGHUYSEN, President 


In fact, the Company is financed in such a 
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months to graduate into the next class. 
Whether or not such drastic disposition 
of incompetents is adopted, standards of 
minimum and average production should 
be established as guideposts and ob- 
jects of endeavor. 

I am convinced that there is no com- 
pany but would gain by a reduction of 
its field force. Fewer men of higher 
caliber would produce more business of 
better quality and at less cost, even 
though a greater compensation were 
granted to them. 

The limits of this paper preclude men- 
tion of the several other phases of 
waste in agency management. Though 
of minor consequence, they are suffi- 
ciently important to deserve serious 
consideration. I purpose publishing an 
article shertly, dealing with them. 


Code of Ethics 
Is Presented 


C. W. Scovel presented his report as 
chairman of the Ethics Committee 
Thursday morning. He said the asso- 
ciation wants a code written in the 
hearts of the members instead of print- 
ed on paper. Such a code must not 
have in it anything on which members 
disagree. The framers must distinguish 
between ideals which are large general 
truths and principles so generally ac- 
cepted that they are enforcible. 

The greatest work of the association 
has been the putting into the heads of 
members ideals, and as these grow in 
the minds of members, the code may be 
enlarged. The ideals are “above the 
company life insurance” and a true-pro- 
fessional attitude and practice. The 
principles are: 

(a) To the prospect — service and 
advice. Confidential treatment of rela- 
tions. with him, keeping him warm to- 
ward insurance, no misrepresentation, 
no ‘rebating and no twisting. 

(b) In competition avoid unfair 
methods, know when to stop and leave 
the prospect a booster for insurance. 
Principle for general agents, select fit, 
qualified men, teach and train them, 
weed out undesirables, cut out rake-off 
men, cut down part timer except ap- 
prentices, and replace them as fast as 
possible. Principles for solicitors are 
loyalty to agency, company and busi- 
ness; avoid competition within the 
agency; carry no dispute to the pros- 
pect. Principles for offices; no seeking 
of other’s agents-except for promotion 
and no commissions to other’s agents 
without notice to general agents. The 
laws to be enforced are those of the 
state and those of the association. 


1918 Convention 
in New York City 


In 1918 the National Association of 
Life Underwriters will hold its annual 
meeting in New York City. This will 
be the first time that the organization 
has ever met in the American metrop- 
olis. 

With the National association will be 
the Canadian Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. A joint program will be 
arranged. 

Two cities extended invitations for 
next year—New York and Peoria, III. 
The Peoria delegation consisted of 
eighteen men and they made the fact 
well known that they wanted the meet- 
ing. They pinned big and little buttons 
on delegates all day Tuesday, had the 
registration headquarters placarded and 
spoke to hundreds of individuals about 
their desires, 

For the first time in the history of 
the organization the meeting place was 
selected by the executive committee. 
The vote stood 21% for New York and 
914 for Peoria. 





Vice ~President's Address 


PRIDDY of New York, in his ad- 
dress, said: 

During the year I have done so little 
and have left undone so much which 1 
should like to have done that I am at 
a loss how to frame my report. I have 
not kept a diary of my activities as 
vice-president, so it is a physical im- 
possibility for me to here record the 
little things which I have done from 
day to day. In a word, I will say that 
my correspondence as _ vice-president 
has averaged throughout the entire 
year about twenty letters a day. These 
letters come from all parts of the coun- 
try and have to do with every phase 
of the work in which this body is in- 
terested. There were several matters 
in which I took a more or less active 
part and brief mention will be made of 
them. 

As official representative of the asso- 
ciation I attended the annual banquet 


V ICE-PRESIDENT LAWRENCE 


mittees of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation, and have done what I could 
to induce that body to incorporate cer- 
tain questions in their statement blanks. 
I have reason to believe that our rec- 
ommendations will be officially adopted 
by the American Bankers Association 
in convention assembled in Atlantic 
City this week. 

Soon after the launching of the won- 
derful membership campaign, which 
has been so ably conducted by W. A. 
H. Bruehl, he designated me as super- 
visor of the setond district. In my offi- 
cial capacity as supervisor I have writ- 
ten a great many letters, and in my 
feeble way have assisted in increasing 
the membership in the second district. 

Liberty Bond Campaign 

Early in May I had a conference with 
several of the leading bankers in New 
York City, and as a result of this con- 
ference I tendered the services of the 
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of the Connecticut association in Hart- 
ford, March 13 and presented the 
claims of the National .association. 


New Associations Started 


I have had some part in organizing 
several new associations during the 
year and have done what I could to 
strengthen the work throughout the 
country. Early in the year I addressed 
a letter to the presidents of all local 
associations, calling their attention to a 
public statement made by the vice- 
president of my company before the 
annual convention of the managers of 
the company, in which he clearly en- 
dorsed the National association. In my 
letter I suggested to the presidents of 
all local associations that they take 
that letter and use it to induce man- 
agers and agents of my company. to 
join local associations, and I have re- 
ceived many favorable reports as a re- 
sult of that undertaking. 

Meets With Bankers 


I have attended a number of con- 
ferences with various officers and com- 


life insurance agents of the nation to 
Secretary McAdoo to assist in the sale 
of the Liberty Bonds. He very 
promptly accepted our services by tele- 
graph and designated June 5 as “Life 
Underwriters’ Day.” As best I could 
I undertook to interest the life insur- 
ance agents of the nation in the sale 
of these bonds. A report of that under- 
taking was prepared by me and for- 
warded to the presidents of ail local 
associations to be released by them for 
publication in their local newspapers 
Sunday, July 29, and I am glad to re- 
port that the association received a 
most favorable comment throughout 
the nation because of our activity in 
this matter. This report was later 
printed in the July number of Life 
Association News and other insurance 
papers. The officers of the association 
were highly pleased with the results of 
that brief campaign. More will be said 
about: that campaign and future cam- 
paigns for the sale of Liberty Bonds 
during this convention. 

On or about Aug. 24 my attention 


was called by the officers of several 
prominent life companies to certain 
phases of the bill, now pending in Con- 
gress, commonly known as the “Sol- 
diers and Sailors Insurance” bill. After 
conferring with the officers of the Life 
Presidents Association and others your 


_vice-president addressed a letter to the 


council, Aug. 25, calling their attention 
to the measure and asking what action, 
if any, our association should take 
with reference to that bill, and, having 
secured the consent of the council, I 
addressed’ a letter to the presidents of 
all local associations Sept. 5, asking 
them to call a meeting of their execu- 
tive committees and secure authority 
from their associations to telegraph 
certain designated persons in Washing- 
ton, asking that the bill be amended in 
certain parts, which amendments had 
been outlined in a paper prepared by 
George E. Ide, chairman of a special 
committee on insurance, which had pre- 
viously been invited to Washington to 
confer with the government officers. 
Objections Set Forth 


With reference to the drafting of this 
particular measure, Mr. Ide, in his offi- 
cial capacity as chairman of that com- 
mittee, presented to the authorities at 
Washington a brief dated July 15, 1917, 
setting forth the objections of that com- 
mittee to certain parts of that bill. 
Mr. Ide made it plain that ‘the life in- 
surance interests of the nation were 
most heartily in accord with the pur- 
poses of the measure and its general 
provisions, but he made it plain that 
some amendments should be made in 
the bill before its final passage. 

Attention should be called to the fact 
that this committee was composed of 
twelve of the most capable and eminent 
imsurance men in the nation, and there 
served on that committee two distin- 
guished members of this association, 
John L. Shuff of Cincinnati, and former 
President Charles Jerome Edwards. 

In response to my appeal, many tele- 
grams and letters have been sent to 
the members of the Senate finance com- 
mittee at Washington, and as a re- 
sult of the special hearings which have 
been held and our appeal for certain 
amendments, I confidently believe that 
these amendments will be made before 
the final passage of the bill. 


Taxing Corporation Policies 


In my communication: of Sept. 5 | 
also called the attention of the presi- 
dents of local associations to a bill 
which has been introduced by Senator 
Pomerene of Ohio, which bill provides 
that moneys paid for life insurance on 
the lives of officers and employes of 
copartnerships or corporations shall 
not be exempt from taxation. Under 
previous rulings of the Treasury de- 
partment such moneys have _ been 
exempt. Realizing the importance of 
this matter I asked that all associations 
at once make their wishes known by 
telegraph at Washington. Represent- 
atives of this association have had per- 
sonal conferences with members of the 
conference committee, before whom 
this measure is now pending, and we 
recommend this addition to the Pom- 
erene bill: 

“Except that premiums paid for such 
life insurance not in excess of the an- 
nual premium payable for life required 
for a policy on the whole life plan may 
be deducted.” 

The effect of this amendment recom- 
mended by your vice-president will be 
that all moneys paid for life insurance, 
taken for perfectly proper business rea- 
sons on term or ordinary life policies, 
with premiums payable annually, may 
be deducted. Further, if for any rea- 
son purchasers prefer to buy more ex- 
pansive forms of insurance, the tax on 
the ordinary life premium for the 
same age is exempt, but they will be 
required to pay a tax on the excess 
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premium. The members of this asso- 
ciation have made their wishes known 
to the members of Congress with ref- 
erence to this bill and I believe that 
our recommendations will be incorpor- 
ated in the bill by the conference com- 
mittee. 
Action Was Demanded 

Properly speaking, action with ref- 
erence to these two bills now pending 
in Washington should have been taken 


REPORT 


A S vice-president, J. Stanley Ed- 
wards of Denver presented the fol- 
lowing report: 

In line with the policy outlined at the 
St. Louis convention by President 
Russell, the activities of the vice- 
president in the west have been de- 
voted largely toward co-operating with 
the association’s plan for increased 
membership. The associations near- 
est at home have naturally received my 
greatest attention. This year the vice- 
president has been able to co-operate 
with Chairman Bruehl of the member- 
ship committee, largely by correspond- 
ence, in urging the formation of new 
associations at various points in the 
country, chiefly the middle west. In 
addition to attending the mid-year 
meeting in Washington, I was able to 
be present at the annual meeting of the 
New York association, and had some 
conference with the president of the 
Boston association. I addressed a spe- 
cial meeting of the Omaha association 
at which members of the Lincoln, Neb., 
association were also present. These 
associations appear to be in healthy 
condition. Later in the year at the 
invitation of the underwriters of Sheri- 
dan, Wyo., I assisted in the comple- 
tion of the organization of the new 
Underwriters’ Association of Northern 
Wyoming which, I believe, now has re- 
ported about seventeen new members. 


Mountain Field FPlourishes 


Due largely to the efforts of its local 
officers, the Colorado association has 
made remarkable strides during the 
past year. Branch associations have 
been organized at Boulder, Colorado 
Springs, Pueblo, Colo., and at Chey- 
enne, Wyo. The membership of- the 
Colorado association has increased from 
about thirty to ninety members. The 
association has been active in educa- 
tional and legislative matters. Under 
its auspices lectures on life insurance 
have been delivered at high schools, 
business colleges and universities in 
both Colorado and Wyoming. The 
governor of the state asked the asso- 
ciation to recommend an _ insurance 
commissioner and, among the names 
submitted by them, one was selected. 
The members of the Colorado associa- 
tion made liberal contributions of both 
time and money to the Liberty bond 
and Red Cross campaigns. 

Your vice-president and the Colorado 
association have co-operated with the 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents in matters affecting life insur- 
ance legislation in Colorado and Wash- 
ington, with satisfactory results. 


Fields for Missionaries 


As to what forms our association 
activities for the ensuing year should 
take, it would appear that more mis- 
sionary work is needed in New England 
and the Mississippi valley sections. If 
the finances of the national body would 
admit of a return to the plan of a trav- 
cling secretary or president’s assistant, 
! believe much would be accomplished 
in the way of renewed interest and in- 
creased membership. 

A representative of the National As- 
sociation coming from the outside is 
often in position to settle minor differ- 
ences between association men, and 
give the local representatives a broader 
outlook as to the nature and purposes 
of the association movement. Every 
association possible should organize 





by the law and legislation committee, 
but on account of the absence from the 
field of action because of pressing per- 
sonal matters, it was not practicable 
for Chairman Powell to go to Wash- 
ington, and as the appeals from the 
field were so urgent and the matter of 
such vital importance to the institution 
of life insurance your vice-president, 
in one case without authority from the 
council, proceeded to get busy. 


of Vice-President 
J. Stanley Edwards 


branch associations in the territory 
each serves, and the plan of the non- 
resident membership for rural commu- 
nities should be vigorously pushed. 


Must Help Outsiders 


It would seem that the fundamental 
thing in the matter of bringing home 
association membership to thousands of 
insurance men everywhere who do not 
belong would be for the national body 
to interest itself in helping to lift the 
large number of agents who are having 
a hard struggle financially to a condi- 
tion where they could be sure of a full 
time and living wage, as the result of 
their efforts. It is well enough to ad- 
vocate full time service and present. life 
insurance as a profession. But these 


men must be shown in a practical man- 
ner how, either through their own in- 


CHARLES JEROME EDWARDS 


Equitable Life of New York 
New York City 


creased efficiency or increased com- 
pensation, they are going to be able to 
meet present day conditions with cour- 
age and hope. 


Time to Take Offensive 


As life insurance has passed from the 
apologetic to the defensive stage, it is 
now time, in my opinion, when it should 
progress from the defensive to the cre- 
ative period. The association should 
not wait to meet conditions affecting 
the institution of life insurance, but 
should go forward as molder, not only 
of public opinion, but of conditions, 
while they are yet in their formative 
state. We should broaden the scope 
of our educational publicity and legis- 
lative activities. — 

Through its record of unselfish serv- 
ice to the policyholders and the com- 
panies, it has the ear of the public and 
.the respect of all those in authority. 
The association is recognized as the 
only nonpartisan democracy of life in- 
surance, and its future officers should 
see that it steps with prudence and 
caution, and yet with power, to renew 
its life and enlarge its activities so that 
each year of its existence new service 
may be accomplished. . 
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The Department of Life 
and Health Extension 
stands for something 
worth while. 


Open territory in Ohio, 
West Virginia and 
Michigan. 











The Cleveland Life 


Insurance Company 


William H. Hunt, President 
Howard S. Sutphen, Vice-Pres. & Manager of Agencies 


Guardian Bank Bldg, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Use of Insurance for Credit 


ORMER President Neil D. Sills, of 

Richmond, Va., furnished a report 
full of “talking points.” As chairman 
of the committee on use and extension 
of life insurance for credit, he said: 

The best thought of the age considers 
that life insurance is the practical solu- 
tion of many of our economic ills and 
business failures. The whole plan of 
life insurance is one of mutual helpful- 
ness conducted on a scientific basis. 
Credit properly used is man’s greatest 
asset in business; and that credit is 
built on his determination and ability 
to pay. 

Most progressive men die owing 
money. A prominent banker told me 
a few dags ago that one of the hardest 
parts of his work was the collection of 
notes from men’s estates, for those 
notes often took the all from the 
widows and children, including their 
homes. 

Life insurance now constitutes 87 per- 














the National Bank of Commerce, New 
York City, says: 

“Men no longer think of life insur- 
ance in terms of protection alone, but 
now regard it as a constructive force 
in commercial and financial life. It has 
become the basis of credit at the bank, 
and is the foundation of many partner- 
ship agreements. It is the means by 
which the profits of a firm in the days 
of prosperity may be harbored up for 
their days of adversity. No man en- 
gaged in active business life can afford 
to be without life insurance, and the 
time. is fast coming when creditors are 
going to require that the debtor insure 
his life just as he would his merchan- 
dise.” 


Within the last few years there has 
been written in America over $600,000,- 
000 of business life insurance. 


New York Bank’s “Ad.” 
Last November the Harriman Na- 
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cent of what Americans leave at death. 
Estimate of Value Grows 


Practical experiences have in the last 
few years caused the business world to 
attach more and more value to life in- 
surance as a basis of credit. This. great 
plan is as yet only in its infancy; but 
is growing rapidly. Wonderful strides 
have been made since our report a 
year ago. That report was printed in 
booklet form by the association; and 
a number of copies were sold. 

Early in October, M. W..: Mack, a 
member of this committee, addressed a 
letter to every association in Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, and Indiana, enclosing them a 
copy of this committee’s published re- 
port; and asked each association to set 
aside a special meeting to consider the 
value of life insurance as credit, and 
to invite to that meeting the prominent 
bankers and business men. 

Thomas A. Buckner, vice-president 
of the New’ York Life, devoted most 
of his company’s bulletin of Nov. 18 to 
quoting from and endorsing your com- 
mittee’s report on: “The Value of Life 
Insurance as Credit.” This bulletin 
reached about 3,000 of their representa- 
tives in the United States and Canada. 

J. Howard-Ardrey, vice-president_ of 
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tional Bank ran the following display 
ad in the metropolitan papers: 


LIFE INSURANCE A CREDIT FACTOR. 

The honorable man in his will first 
makes provision for the payment of his 
just debts, and only thereafter seeks to 
provide for even those nearest and dearest 
to him. -This is. proper, and should be so 
regarded particularly by the active busi- 
ness man who would leave to his family 
not only the material rewards of his en- 
deavors, but that which is greater than 
riches—a good name. In no better way 
can this provision be made than by life 
insurance in favor of his business. . 

Instances are numberless where such 
insurance would possibly not only have 
saved creditors from loss, but surviving 
partners from failure and family from 
distress. Failures in business are due in 
the least degree to lack of intention to 
pay, and in the greatest degree to in- 
ability to pay from a dozen other causes, 
one of which is untimely death of the in- 
dividual upon whose personal activities 
or invested capital the business is depend- 
ent for its success. 

An important feature of business life 
insurance is the additional credit respon- 
sibility. which it confers; it is also an 
asset Of growing value from year to year; 
and all in all, this type of insurance is 
so reasonable and so obviously advan- 
tageous, that it might readily be made a 
requirement of all commercial borrowers. 

‘he Harriman National Bank does not 
hesitate to recommend and in many in- 
stances to demand the protection of busi- 
ness insurance for its own interests as 
well as those of the borrower. 


Lawrence C. Woods, the other mem- 


ber of this committee, mailed in a sealed 
envelope a copy of the above ad to 
some thousand banks. And he has dur- 
ing the year done other very valuable 
work in getting prominent bankers to 
appreciate the real value that should be 
attached to life insurance as credit. 
Feb. 5, 1917, the Comptroller of the 
Currency in his report to Congress, 
said: “The Comptroller recommends 
that the national banks consider .fur- 
nishing their clerks and other employes 
receiving small salaries, life insurance 
policies equal to their salaries for one 
year, so that in event of death the fam- 
ilies of the employes may at least be 
temporarily provided for.” 


Bankers’ Association Plans 


The committee on credit forms of the 
American Bankers’ Association has for 
some time been working on new form 
blanks. The forms are now ready for 
approval by the annual convention 
which will meet in Atlantic City—Sept. 
24. The August, 1917, Journal of the 
American Bankers’ Association printed 
a copy of the proposed forms; and 

No. 1—For farmers—contains 
question: 

“Amount of life insurance carried and 
who is the beneficiary?” 

No. 2 form, for firms or individual, 
manufacturer or merchant, asks: 

“Amount of life insurance carried and 
the beneficiary?” . 

Form No. 3, for corporation, manu- 
facturer, or merchants, asks: 

“Amount of life insurance carried for 
the benefit of the company?” 


Are Not Competitors 


In the last few months the Union Sav- 
ings Bank of Pittsburgh has opened a 
new department known as the “Union 
Savings Insurance Club,” to aid life 
insurance policyholders in systematic- 
ally providing for their annual premium 
payment. This great savings bank 
states: 

“There used to be a feeling in certain 
quarters that life insurance companies 
and savings banks were direct com- 
petitors. 

“That feeling has given place dur- 
ing recent years to a realization that 
the activities of both institutions can be 
welded together in a bond of mutual 
helpfulness, to the very great benefit of 
policyholders and bank depositors.” 

The above is only one of the many 
cases in the last few months where 
banks have shown their appreciation of 
the value of life insurance, and indicated 
a practical desire to assist policyhold- 
ers in carrying more. This fine coopera- 
tion on the part of banks is appreciated 
by the members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters; and we 
want to in every possible way show our 
appreciation to our good friends—the 
bankers. One of the most efféctive 
ways to help, is to spread the great 
gospel of—‘The Value of Life Insur- 
ance as Credit.” 

Addresses Before Bankers 

In April a member of your commit- 
tee addressed the Richmond chapter of 
the American Institute of Banking, on: 
“The Value of Life Insurance as Cred- 
it.” And in June the same member 
made an address on the same subject 
at the annual convention of the Vir- 
ginia Bankers’ Association at Old Point 
Comfort. 

In June of this year, Forbes Lindsay 
delivered an address before the Retail 
Credit Men’s Association at Los An- 
geles, on: “The Credit of Retail Mer- 
chants and Its Relation to Life. Insur- 
ance.” 

To meet a future known loss, most 
bankers or business houses charge off 
a certain percent of that loss each year. 
Ninety-five percent of the element of 
success in any business originates in 
the personality of the management. 
The strong man or men of the busi- 
ness house or bank will at death become 


the 


a total loss to their concern. This loss 
can and should be covered by life in- 
surance. It would cost from 2 to 5 
percent a year according to age, thus 


making a very small percent yearly to 


write off, and the total loss may come 
in one year. 


Ignoring a Fact Does Not Eliminate It 


The work of our committee is mainly 
educational, and we are beginning to 
see a general awakening all over the 
country among financial institutions 
and business men regarding the great 
value of life insurance as credit. 

The credit forms of most of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks ask the amount of 
life insurance. carried. The National 
Credit Men’s Association recognizes the 
importance of this information; and 
now the American Bankers’ Association 
is about to include it in its credit form 
blanks. All of these help greatly in 
the service life insurance can render to 
mankind. 

Our whole life and work is one of 


Nei D. SILts 


Sun Life of Canada 
Richmond, Va. 


service. And the man that serves best, 
grows biggest. 

President Wilson says: “We are just 
as big as the things we do, and just as 
small as the things we leave undone.” 

Service is one of the gteatest things 
in our lives and fortunate is the man 
who is in the life insurance business. 
which gives unlimited opportunity for 
service to mankind. 

Men! Weare building for the future. 
We have unquestionably reached the 
hour for bigger and broader things, and 
every true man is hearing that great 
altruistic call—Service. 

“Our success is measured not by 
what the world gives to us, but by 
what we give to the world.” 


oe McAdoo 
Expresses Thanks 


Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo 
wrote to the National Association of Life 
Underwriters a special letter of thanks 
for the work of the organization, the 
local association and their members in 
the sale of the first Liberty Loan bonds. 
He said he appreciated greatly their 
patriotic services and had been grati- 
fied to hear that the life underwriters 
would perform a similar service in con- 
nection with the second issue. The 
letter was read by Secretary A. C. Lar- 
son at the opening session. 
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Pacific Mutual Life W. B. Stir divant oP ag Southers California 


Largest and Oldest Life Insurance Company in the West 


THE HOME OFFICE AGENCY produced Phoenix Mutual Late 
5,000,000 of business last year—‘‘a word to 

to the wise.’’ For particulars regarding an Insurance Co. CONNECTICUT 
up-to-date liberal contract, address 


JOHN NEWTON RUSSELL, JR., MANAGER 
LOS ANGELES 


(QUALITY Enum 
in Life Insurance is Los Angeles To Southern Cali- 


fornia and Join 


. 1 Union ania 
Connectic ut California Life Insurance 


Mutual Life Sp rne5 Company 
LE AN of Cincinnati 

Insurance ) . 

Company 


Best Climate and Territory for New Agency 
Uniform Plan . 


906 to 91014 Baker-Detwiler Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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holders, make the versified Resources, Grain, Life Insurance 


company a good one 


, Fruit, Vegetables; Canneries, Com anv of 
pagel seadie wi van Dairies, Cattle, Poultry, Oil, | ey: 


—————————S 





G.L. DICKINSON 


General Agent Connec- 
ticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company | | 


duction, Peace, Prosperity. 
No better field for life insurance. 


Manufacturing, Climate, Pro- 


Los Angeles 


Where Nature Helps Industry Most. | SURANCE a 
It is Desirable to Live and s 
Work in Southern California ze Seana 528 Van Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Returns more than it collects in Cali- 
fornia. Over $12,000,000 invested 


in the state. 


W. K. MURPHY, General Agent :-: 700-711 Title Insurance Bldg., Los Angeles, California 





For information regarding policy 
or agency contracts write to 
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Total Gain 
2,762 


HILE W. A. R. Bruehl, of Cincin- 

nati, has done some wonderful 
work on increasing the membership of 
the National Association one of his 
greatest services was the analytical re- 
port he presented to the convention 
Thursday morning. Gathering data 
from 114 of the 127 component parts 
of -the national body and suggestions 
from leaders in these local organizations 
he was able to present one of the really 
comprehensive and constructive reports. 
It contained some statistics, but it 
wasn’t dry. In fact, his entire report 
was as interesting as anything presented 
on the program. He said: 


Institution of Work 


When the council of the National 
Association, after adjournment of the 
St. Louis convention in September, 
1916, decided to attempt the formation 
of district or state organizations among 
local associations in the United States, 
and further adopted the slogan ‘ ‘Meet 
in New Orleans—10,000 Strong,” and 
then appointed a chairman of a joint 
committee on membership and district 
organization, and adjourned to their re- 
spective homes, it submitted a difficult 
as well as complex problem. The chair- 
man of your committee to whom this 
problem was submitted, could think of 
but one solution—cooperation and or- 


| Members 
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local membership committees in order 
that every association in the land might 
feel that the national executive com- 
mitteemen have not only been honored 
by their respective associations, but 
that they are willing to share the re- 
sponsibility which rests upon local 
membership committees. 

In the communication which was sent 
in connection to the members of the na- 
tional executive committee, also the 
presidents of local associations and 
chairmen of membership committees 
whose names were on file, four reply 
post cards were enclosed with a re- 
quest that same be mailed to the 
chairman Nov. 10, 17, 24 and 30, thus 
giving the results weekly of the num- 
ber of new members secured in each 
local association. Four target post 
cards advising local associations of 
the weekly scores and bearing encour- 
aging messages were also sent out dur- 
ing the four weeks of this campaign, 
together with an additional circular let- 
ter and many personal appeals. 

We had set our mark at 500 new 
members for the “Russell’ campaign, 
and when the books were closed the re- 
sult of the month’s work was 501. 


Membership Committee Appointments 


Interest was added to this: campaign 
by an offer to appoint the supervisors 














Jackson Square, SHowincG St. Louis CATHE- 
DRAL, THE CABILDO AND PRESBYTERS 
IN THE DISTANCE 








ganization—cooperation of every mem- 
ber from past masters to apprentices 
and a systematic plan of operation. 

The first step was to enlist the co- 
operation of every prominent associa- 
tion man, active and emeritus, by ad- 
dressing a comunication to ex-presi- 
dents, national officers and members 
of council, inquiring as to what might 
be expected of them in the formation of 
district and state organizations. Re- 
plies were so encouraging that we were 
enabled to appoint a committee consist- 
ing of men who have made the National 
Association. 


Russell Membership Campaign 


Having been promised the support of 
men of such broad experience in or- 
ganization work, the next step in order 
to secure unity of action, was to enlist 
the cooperation of the 110 of the na- 
tional executive committee in the mem- 
bership end of your committee’s work, 
and a communication was addressed to 
the officers and members of the national 
executive committee seeking their co- 
operation in a membership campaign 
during the month: of November, in 
honor of President Russell, and urg- 
ing them to work in conjunction with 


as well as associate supervisors in the 
seven districts, who were to compose 
the national membership committee, on 
the merit plan—namely, to select these 
men from the ranks of those local as- 
sociations which might be most active 
in securing new members during the 
November Russell campaign. 

As a result of this campaign 33 super- 
visors and associate supervisors were 
selected, whose names have been pub- 
lished in the Life Association News and 
some of whom gave very valuable as- 
sistance in the national membership 
campaign. 


Cup Campaign of 1917 


About Jan. 15 a circular was :ad- 
dressed to the presidents of local as- 
sociations and members of the national 
executive committee outlining a plan 
for the cup campaign. The cups were 
held by the following associations: 
Northwestern district, Rhode Island 
association; middle eastern district, Ka- 
nawha association; metropolitan dis- 
trict, Central Pennsylvania association; 
Texas district, North ‘1 exas association; 
central district, St. Louis association; 
southeastern’ district, North Carolina 


hip Report 


6,948 


association; western district, Utah asso- 
ciation. 

Under the rules a local association 
must win a cup three times to secure 
permanent ownership. 

The local association which secured 
the highest percentage of net gain in 
membership prior to Aug. 15, 1917, was 
to be awarded the cup of its district. 

To stimulate local associations in the 
work of organizing new associations, or 
branch associations, and as a compen- 
sation for time and énergy expended, 
the following rule was adopted: 

A local association which is instru- 
mental in establishing a new local or 
branch association shall be credited in 
the cup campaign with the charter mem- 
bership of such local or branch asso- 
ciation. 

There are seven districts, as follows: 


Northwestern district— Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut. 

Metropolitan district—Delaware, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Virginia and District of Columbia. 

Central district—Missouri, Iowa, Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Nebraska. 

Middle Eastern district—West Virginia, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana and Michigan. 

Texas district—Texas, New Mexico, 
Louisiana, Kansas, Arkansas and Okla- 
homa. 

Southeastern district—Georgia,, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Tennessee. 

Western district—Montana, Idaho, Wyo- 
ming, Washington. Oregon, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada, Arizona and California. 


Duties of Membership Committee. 


The supervisor of a district was asked 
to assist: 

(1) By cooperating with member- 
ship committees of local associations in 
securing the quota assigned to each as- 
sociation in his district. 

a. Corresponding with and circular- 
izing resident agents of legal reserve 
companies who were not members of 
local associations in his district. 

Names and addresses were to be fur- 
nished to the supervisor by chairmen 
of membership committees. 

By obtaining names of lapsed 
members of local associations for the 
purpose of securing reinstatements. 

(2) By reporting to chairman on the 
first of each month new members se- 
cured by local associations in his dis- 
trict. 

(3) By reporting to chairman Aug. 
15, 1917, regarding each association in 
his district, viz.: membership Sept. 1, 
1916, and Aug. 15, 1917—loss or gain. 


New Member “Leads.” 


Associate supervisors were appointed 
to cooperate with supervisors in secur- 
ing intensive cultivation of each district. 

A blank was sent to the presidents of 
local associations regarding the past 
and present membership, asking for the 
names of the president, secretary and 
chairman of the membership commit- 
tee, and the following. inquiries were 
made: 

What resident agents or managers of 
legal reserve life insurance companies 
are not members of your local associa- 
tion? 

Names and addresses of members 
who lapsed during the past year and 
who might be induced to reinstate 
memberships? 

This circular was intended to furnish 
opportunities for the supervisors and 
associate supervisors of the member- 
ship committee. As a result we re- 
ceived a list of resident agents or man- 
agers of legal reserve life insurance 
companies who were not members of 
iocal associations. Some of these men 
were representatives of companies 
which took an active interest in Na- 
tional Association affairs and it required 
but a letter from some of the leaders of 
our National Association or from the 


Net Gain 
755 


supervisors of the membership cam- 
paign, or of members of local associa- 
tions of like company representation to 
persuade such men to join their re- 
spective local associations. 

Two nationwide cooperative letter 
campaigns were inaugurated during the 
months of April and June. These lists 
of nonmembers were sent broadcast, 
each nonmember receiving a copy of 
the circular “Why Should I Belong?” 
which was followed up by letters as 
above indicated. This resulted in addi- 
tions to many local associations and 


W. A. R. BrueEHL, Sr. 


Manager Home Life of New York 
Cincinnati 


brought men in all parts of the country 
in close touch with one another. 


District Organization Committee Leads. 


The district organization committee 
was asked to assist: 

(1) By cooperating with committee- 
men of local associations in forming 
state or district organizations. 

(2) In establishing new 
branch associations. 

The blank above referred to which 
was sent to presidents of local associa- 
tions made the following further in- 
quiries: 

What provision has your association 
for nonresident membership or branch 
association? 

Is your association a member of a 
state or district organization? If so, 
give name of organization, and name 
and address of representative. 

If no such organization exists, which 
of the two following plans for coopera- 
tive work between local associations in 
your locality would be most feasible? 

(1) Should a state organization be 
formed or, 

(2) Should your association be one 
of a group forming a district organiza- 
tion, irrespective of state lines? 

hat local associations should form 
this group? 

Name and address of member who 
might serve as a representative on a 
state executive or district organization 
committee. 

Where, in your opinion, should new 
local associations be formed in your or 
adjoining states? 

Please give names and addresses of 
leading agents who might be interested 
in forming local associations in the 
cities above mentioned. 

This blank afforded much new in- 
formation of new associations, as names 
of quite a number of leading resident 
life insurance men were secured who 
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A New Departure 
Life Insurance Advertising 


HE advertisement reproduced on the right and 
and two others of a similar nature were run in 
three consecutive Sunday editions of a certain 

metropolitan newspaper and brought 1106 Inquiries 
for Booklets and 241 Inquiries for Agencies. The 
actual results were more than satisfactory; many 
applications have been written and many new agency 
contracts have been made with high class men with- 
out previous experience in the life insurance business. 


The ADS occupied such space as to command the 
attention of the readers of the paper, the copy here- 
with presented being a reduced facsimile of the first 
one. They differ from the usual advertising in that, 
instead. of being merely educational in their nature 
and intended for publicity purposes only, they contain 
a direct appeal with an undisguised effort to sell 
something. 


They were successful because we had as our text, 
the NATIONAL 5 POINT POLICY. It is unique, 
appeals to the public because of its genuine worth and 
has‘‘caught on”as nothing ever before presented. The 
advertisements and design are all copyrighted and 
application filed. for registry in the U.S. Patent 
Office as a Trade-Mark. 


The design and name of the NATIONAL 5 POINT 
POLICY cannot be forgotten by anyone who ever 
reads one of these ADS. They are fixed in memory. 
Try it yourself and see if you can forget them. 
National Agents with the help of National advertis- 
ing willnationalize the NATIONAL 5 POINT POLICY. 


We have opportunities for agents everywhere to 
help introduce the NATIONAL 5 POINT POLICY, 
and especially are we in need of 4 experienced 
men to act as District Agents. 


Apply to ROBERT D. LAY, Secretary 


NATIONAL LIFE INS. Co. OF U. S. OF A. 
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ANewForm Of Insurance 
-Complete Protection! 





The National Life Insurance Company of 
of the United States of America has been estab- 
lished since 1868. Of the sev- 
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FREE BOOKLET COUPON 
National Life Ins. Ca, of the U.S. A. 
Dept A, 29 South Le Salle St. 
Chicago, Ii 


Jeane of Sone Goomte acoartning the ave 
Nationel Five Polat Policy. , 
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were interested in forming a local as- 
sociation, and the members of the dis- 
trict organization committee were im- 
mediately communicated with upon re- 
ceipt of such ‘information. 

The work of supervisors and mem- 
bers of the district organization com- 
mittee was cooperative in the establish- 
ing of new local or branch associations, 
and a large increase in new member- 
ship was secured from this source. 

During the year frequent communica- 
tions of an encouraging nature, some 
of which were published in the Life 
Association News, were sent to the 
presidents of local associations as well 
as to the members of the committees on 
membership and district organization. 


Cooperation of Insurance Press 


A copy of all communications which 
might be of interest to the general pub- 
lic was forwarded to a selected list of 
15 insurance journals with a request 
that the membership campaign be sup- 
ported in their editorial columns, and 
it is safe to state that the National As- 
sociation never received greater pub- 
licity nor more earnest cooperation on 
the part of the insurance press—for 
which we are deeply grateful. 


* * x 


MEMBERSHIP REPORT BY 
DISTRICTS 


Membership report- 
ed in Proceedings of 
1916 Convention. 


New Members _re- 


ported during year. 
Total gross Mem- 
bership. 
Lapses. 


Net Membership. 


Net Gain in Mem- 
bership. 

DISTRICT 1— 

i ee 454 150 604 43 561 107 

8 reporting. 

DISTRICT 2— 

20 Assns. 

1 new Assn..1784 7632547 4502097 3138 


21 

20 reporting. 
DISTRICT 3— 
21 Assns. 

7 new Assns.1265 
28 

26 reporting. 
DISTRICT 4— 
23 Assns .... § 
21 reporting. 
DISTRICT 5— 
11 Assns. 

2 new Assns. 557 
13 

12 reporting. 
DISTRICT 6— 
16 Assns. .... 
12 reporting. 
DISTRICT 7— 
13 Assns. 

5 new Assns. 


18 Assns. 
15 reporting. 
TOWNE. 9.2000 cs 6193 2762 8955 
112 Associations. 
5 New Associations. 


127 Total. 

114 reporting. 

At the time of compilation, the fol- 
lowing associations had ray reported: to, 
chairman. 

District I1I—Roanoke Pa ON of 
Life Underwriters. 

District I11I—Duluth Association. of 
Life Underwriters, Sioux City Associa- 
tion Life Underwriters. 

District I1V—West Virginia Life Un- 
derwriters Association, Stark, County 
(O.) Life Underwriters Association. 
Oklahoma Life Under- 
writers Association. 

District VI—Anderson Association of 
Life Underwriters, Memphis Life 


6411906 5421364 99 


299 1276 911 -—66 


205 762 


516 


640 4621102 252 


850 210 


2007 6948 755 
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that HAS proved its value, not the one 


that HOPES to prove it. 


Underwriters Association, Mississippi 
Association of Life Underwriters, Life 
Underwriters Association of Savannah. 
District VII—Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of Arizona, Sacramento Life 
Underwriters Association, Life Under- 
writers Association of San Francisco. 


* * * 


STATE AND DISTRICT ORGAN- 
IZATION REPORT 


It gives us great pleasure to report 
that in addition to the state organiza- 
tion in Ohio we now have two addi- 
tional state organizations in Pennsyl- 
vania and Wisconsin due to the activi- 
ties of this committee. 

Edward A. Woods, a member of this 
committee for the second district, re- 
ports as follows: 

“Afl of the Pennsylvania associations 
have named a state executive commit- 
teeman, so we have a state organization 
composed of associations of Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Erie, Harrisburg, Al- 
toona (a new association) and Wil- 
liamsport, forming just such an _ or- 
ganization as you have in Ohio.” 


-. Larson, member of the district 
organization committee in the third 
district, reports as follows: “Up to 


two years ago there was only. one as- 
sociation in Wisconsin and that was 
located here at Madison. During that 
same year, I organized an association at 
LaCrosse and one at Milwaukee. This 


Pe. 


executive committee to the effect that 
he visited one association which was in 
a rather comatose condition with the 
result that the association has been re- 
vived, and that he also visited several 
associations in Ohio. The following 
extract from his report is of interest: 

“During the last days of the legisla- 
tive session last spring, three visits 
were made by the chairman of the com- 
riittee relative to a legislative program 
inimical to the interests of life insur- 
yance in this state. Upon the third visit 
representatives from Cleveland and 
Columbus associations met with the 
chairman and appeared before the legis- 
lative committee with the result that the 
obnoxious provisions of the bill were 
satisfactorily amended.” 

“It is the purpose of the chairman of 
the state committee to call a meeting 
of the delegates at the New Orleans 
convention for the purpose of mapping 
out a more comprehensive state pro- 
gram for the coming year.” 

New associations were also organ- 
ized during the year at Springfield, Ill., 
Decatur, Ill., Joplin, Mo., Ft. Worth, 
Texas, Texarkana, Ark., and at Gales- 
burg, IIl., the Peoria Life Underwriters 
Association being responsible for this 
latter association. 

* % 
ASSOCIATIONS WINNING CUPS 
FOR NET GAINS 


Associations appearing to be entitled 


Underwriters, Sioux Falls, S. D.—163.6 
percent net gain. 


* * * 


ANALYSIS OF FACTS AND 
FIGURES 


It has been customary in the mem- 
bership campaign to fix a quota for 
each local association, and the associa- 
tion which secured the highest percent 
of its quota was awarded the cup of its 
district. 

Your committee proceeded to or- 
ganize its work along these same lines, 
though it was of the opinion that the 
cup should be awarded on the basis of 
net increase in membership. This ques- 
tion was discussed by the council and 
zfter careful consideration and with the 
hearty approval -of your committee, it 
was unanimously decided to depart 
from the usual custom and award the 
cups on the percentage of net increase 
of membership in each local association. 

Under this new. proviso it therefore 
becomes the first duty of a local asso- 
ciation to conserve the number on its 
roster, while the membership commit- 
tee must devise ways and means to as- 
sist local membership committees in 
securing new members. 

The methods employed to enlist co- 
operation not only in local but in 
nationwide campaigns have been fully 
outlined in section I of this report. 

What we are more interested in, at 
this time, is to learn to what extent 
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year | started the ball rolling at three 


other places, namely, Rockford, IIL. 
Wausau and Racine, Wis. We now 
have five associations in this state. 


Then, I organized the state into a state 
association, adopting the constitution 
and by-laws—identical with those of 
Ohio. This association was organized 
in May when President Russell visited 
this city. The officers are as follows: 
W. J. Webster, Wausau, Wis., president, 
and A. C. Rodocker, Madison, Wis.. 
secretary. S. McDonald was elected 
representative from the LaCrosse as- 
sociation, R. W. Sturtevant elected 
member of the state executive commit- 


‘tee from the Racine association, and G. 


5. a Vermillion, from the 
association.” 

J. Stanley Edwards, member of the 
district organization committee in the 
seventh district, reports as follows: “A 
new. local association was formed at 
Sheridan, Wyo. The Colorado associa- 
tion has organized branch associations 
at Cheyenne, Wyo., Boulder, Colorado 
Springs ‘and Pueblo, Colo.” 

In addition, we have received a re- 
port from’ Harry Walter Hutchins of 
Cincinnati, chairman of the Ohio state 


Milwaukee 
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Liberal renewal contracts and desirable territory in Ohio and West Virginia. 


6th Floor, Hartman: snail 





INSURANCE COMPA 


to the cups of the various districts for 
Highest percentage of net gain in paid 
for membership, as reported to chair- 
man are: 


District 1. Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of Central Massachusetts, Worcester, 
Mass., with 90.6 percent net gain. 

District 2. Philadelphia Association of 
Life Underwriters, Philadelphia, Pa., with 
58.9 per cent. net gain. 

District 3. Madison Life Underwriters 
Association, Madison, Wis., with 337.9 per 
cent net gain. 

District 4. Grand Rapids Life Under- 
writers Association, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
with 34.2 percent net gain. 

District 5. Little Rock Life Under- 
writers Association, Little Rock, Ark., 
with 170 per cent. net gain. 

District 6. Jacksonville Association of 
Life Underwriters, Jackson’ e, Fia., 
with 127.7 per cent.-net gain. 

District 7. Colorado Association 
Life Underwriters, Denver, Colo., 
327.5 per cent. net gain. 

Honorable mention is made of the fol- 
lowing associations showing 100 per cent. 
net gain or over: 

The New Mexico Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of Albuquerque—100 per cent. 
net gain. 

The Topeka Association of Life Under- 


of 
with 


writers, of Topeka, Kan.—-120 per cent. 
net gain 
The South Dakota Association of Life 


we, as members of local associations 
and as local and national membership 
committees, have fulfilled our obliga- 
tion, in order that others may profit 
through our experience. 

It is customary in conventions of all 
kinds, to applaud the “platitude stuff,” 
the “stereotype stuff,” “the stuff: that 
the fellow who says it doesn’t believe 
in, and the fellow who cheers doesn’t 
believe in.” It reminds one of a judge 
before whom a lawyer was arguing a 
case. The judge stopped him with the 
words:. “What is the use of your 
standing there and making the point 
you are trying to make when you know 
it is not the law, and you know that | 
know it is not the law, and you know 
that I know that you know it is not the 
law?” 

So let us endeavor to look the situa- 
tion fairly in the face—analyze our con- 
ditions, draw conclusions and fearlessly 
execute our convictions. 

New Members and Lapses. 

Never in the history of the National 
Association have we enrolled so many 
new members in any one year ami I 
want to take this opportunity of ex- 
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IN OUR TERRITORY IN OHIO AND 
KENTUCKY, GIVES YOU THE BENEFIT 
OF OUR 56 YEARS OF “A SQUARE DEAL” 
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The Penn 
Mutual Life 
Susurance 
Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


TAT 


IS OLD ENOUGH TO BE SUBSTANTIAL, BUT 
IT IS PROGRESSIVE AND AGGRESSIVE 


Its industries, its mercantile establishments, its 
agriculture and its dairying keep it continually 
prosperous. All of these diversified sources 
of prosperity are individually diversified 


Liberal Contracts for Those 
Who Can Sell Life 
Insurance 
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The Ohio life insurance manis never without good prospects. 
The Ohio life insurance man is never without business. 
The Ohio life insurance field is without a peer. 
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AN AMERICAN COMPANY 


True to American Ideals and Traditions 


~The Germania 
Lite Insurance 
Company 


OF NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1860 
Under the Laws of the State of New York 


Unique Policy Features 
Double Indemnity in case of death as 
result of accident of any kind. 
Disability Clause provides for waiver 
and annuity and payment of face 
of policy at death. 


Free Health Examinations. 
LOW NET COST 


Agents or Brokers Paid Well for Their 
Services. 
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The Midland Mutual Life 


x 8 ¢ of Columbus, 
NSUTANCE COMPANY, erin : : : 
Through this special number of “The National Underwriter” 
extends hearties! greetings to the life underwriters of the United 
States, and serves notice on all that despite any present handi- 
caps in the life business, we are out to make this the 
biggest year in our history. 


If any of yoy Buckeye underwriters are considering mak- 
ing a change in your present connections, we will be very pleased 
indeed to tell you of our liberal agency contract. Some 
splendid territory open in Ohio. 





tive to agents. 
good territory opens 
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bers both of the membership and dis- 


trict organization committee and the 
many ‘officers and individual members 
of local associations for, their hearty 
cooperation which enables us to report 
that 114 associations of 127 show that 
they have secured 2,762 new members. 

Just what our enrollment as a Na- 
tional Association would be at this time 
if it had not been for the faithful work 
of these men can easily be determined— 
for never in the history of our associa- 
tion have the lapses been so frightful. 

When I think of the work of your 
committee and this awful waste, 1 am 
reminded of Red Cloud, who was an 
able Indian chief. On one occasion a 
number of men came from Washington 
to make a treaty with him. One of 
them was a great braggart and made a 
long speech in which he used big words 
and promised great things that he and 
the government would do for the In- 
dians if he would agree to the terms 
of the treaty. Red Cloud listened in 
silence and when the speech was over 
rose and uttered his sentiments in one 
sentence: “Heap wind, much dust, no 
rain.” 

Listen! 114 associations of 127 re- 
port 2,007 terminations! 


Cup Campaign. 


Just one word in this connection re- 
garding the cup campaign. Do you 
know that I have had my confidence 
shaken in the cup campaign? What is 
its value? Five associations which were 
successful in securing “cups” last year 
show a net loss of 507 members, equal 
to 25.2 percent of our entire termina- 
tions. 

A prominent association man writes 

as follows: 
_ “Last year was the first year that in- 
creased membership was stimulated by 
means of district campaigns. The idea 
was novel, and being new it stirred up 
the local associations to unusual ac- 
tivities. Perhaps there were occasions 
where the membership of certain asso- 
ciations was boosted temporarily, and 
the association stock ‘watered’ to a cer- 
tain extent.” 

Early in the year I realized from re- 
ports received from local associations 
that there would be a heavy lapse ratio 
and I determined for the good of the 
National Association to search for the 
causes. 

Causes of Lapses. 


A question blank was sent to each 
association and of 114 associations re- 
porting 2,007 lapsed memberships, 80 
associations reported the causes of 
1,755 terminations: 

Indifference accounts for 
cent of our losses. 

If a man’s interest was aroused to the 
extent of becoming an association mem- 
ber, why was not his interest sustained? 
You as salesmen know that this is the 
necessary step in a sale. How did you 
sell him? What did you sell him that 
you failed to secure his renewal? 

The following indictments contained 

in letters received from officials of local 
associations, throw some light on this 
question: 
_ “The president had shown no interest 
for several months—and therefore this 
year has been a blank as far as con- 
structive association work is con- 
cerned.” 

“Our membership committee has 
been very derelict in its duty; in fact 
all of the new members were gotten 
without the chairman’s cooperation 
whatever, and if we had had a ‘live wire’ 
we would have doubled our member- 
ship. I think it would be time well 
spent on your part if you would recom- 
mend to every association the necessity 
ct putting the best man in the associa- 
tion as chairman of the membership 
committee. In our case, this man was 
made chairman because some thought 
that they wished to have him on the 
executive committee and as only chair- 
men of the different committees are on 
the executive committee, it was through 
this cause that the good of the associa- 
tion suffered in order that he might sit 
with the executive committee.” 

“Don’t know causes.” 

“The main reason, however, so far as 


51.8 per- 


<ieecan learn from personal interviews 
and correspondence, why our old mem- 
bers haven’t renewed their member- 
ships, is a feeling of indifference and 
dissatisfaction—a feeling that the asso- 
ciation has not accomplished what it 
should and that the members (some of 
them at least) are violating the princi- 
ples for which the association stands.” 


High Pressure Methods. 


High pressure methods and rebates 
were former causes of prolific lapses in 
life insurance. We might classify the 
following comments from officers of 
local associations under these heads: 

“The cause of the falling off in mem- 
bership in this association is that (he) 
had a convention of his agents here, 
and under the excitement of the con- 
vention and the enthusiasm created by 
association -speakers, most of them 
joined the association, allowing their 
membership to lapse at the end of the 
year.” 

“Certain methods were used to get 
fellows in and when the excitement was 
Sver, they dropped out.” 

“At least 150 of our members were 
country agents whose memberships in 
1916 were paid by the general agents 
and managers in order to boost our 
membership for’—a certain purpose. 
“These men had no intention of keep- 
ing this up themselves.” 

“The membership is paid by the man- 
ager and of course they never appre- 
ciate this as much as if they had paid it 
themselves.” 


Company Opposition. 


Company opposition is responsible 
for 19 percent of our loss, which could 
shave been conserved by the National 
Association. There is no.reason why 
any company should oppose our splen- 
did organization. A conference, or 
letter, might clear up this situation. We 
should have a standing committee on 
company relations. 

Other vocations—loss 12.3 percent. 
Considering the present conditions and 
the opportunities offered in other lines. 
this is encouraging in view of the fact 
that in 1915 “reports from 83 companies 
indicated that contracts terminated for 
reasons other than death, reached a 
total of 35,301 and these contracts were 
50 percent of those in force.” But 12.3 
percent of agents connected with as- 
sociations terminated their contracts 
with life insurance companies—the best 
argument why managers and companies 
should bring their representatives under 
the influence of our associations. 

Removals—loss 9.2 percent. A large 
number of those who changed residence 
and apparently remained in the life in- 
surance business might have been saved 
to our ranks if systems of transfer 
cards and introductory letters were 
adopted. 

Military service—loss 3.7 percent. It 
will be observed that the war condi- 
tions are not responsible for the large 
number of lapses, but it is certainly to 
be regretted that associations did not 
adopt a general rule to waive dues of 
all members who enter military service 
until the close of the war. Not only 
should this have been done, but a local 
association should consider it a patriotic 
duty to adopt such members. 

Personal differences—loss 1.5  per- 
cent. “The true bond of fellowship is 
not a common opinion, but a common 
purpose and a common spirit.” An offi- 
cial writes me as follows: “A few years 
ago several prominent members of the 
association, not being able to dominate 
it, broke away and formed a new one 
and after laboring along for a couple 
of years and making a failure of it, they 
now contend they do-not believe in 
association work and have done all 
they could to undermine anything we 
did.” 

Preventable Losses Summarized. 


From the above then, we find that 
local associations might be held re- 
sponsible for 57 percent of the losses 
(indifference, personal differences and 
military service). 

Another 19 percent—company opposi- 
tion—might have been conserved with 
a proper understanding with the various 
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SPECIALFOR LIFE AGENTS 


Why not supplement your income? 


Sell our LIFE AGENTS SPECIAL 
ACCIDENT and SICKNESS policy. 


Premium Annually ‘2 ae ee 
Sickness Indemnity Monthly . . 110.00 
Accident Indemnity Monthly . . 110.00 
Death and Major Accidents . . 1,000.00 


No limitations, every sickness and accident covered in full. 


EASTERN CASUALTY INS. CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


An old-line stock company, incorporated under Massachusetts 
laws, writing Commercial, Monthly Payment and Group 
Plans Accident and Health Insurance 


WRITE HOME OFFICE FOR PARTICULARS 
CORWIN McDOWELL, President H. S. BEAN, Secretary 























The FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, Chicago, the OLDEST and 
LARGEST Illinois Legal Reserve Company, originally organized and ever 
since continuously operated as such, now operating in its eighteenth year 
and in eighteen adjoining central states, with over $25,000,000 of high 
grade insurance in force, over $4,000,000 of assets, $500,000 of surplus 
to policyholders and a premium income of over $3,000: per day, recently 
qualified to transact business in Colorado and Montana, desires to contract 
with State and District Managers and Solicitors in each of said States. 


It wants only determined, capable, industrious men of high character and 
correct habits, who stand well in their communities, who will be ASSETS 
(not LIABILITIES) to the Company, preferably inexperienced in insur- 
ance, desirous of life-long connections, willing to be taught the profes- 
sion by a company of enterprising, conservative and honorable manage- 
ment, whose policies and agents’ contracts are unexcelled in fairness. 


Such men (or women) may secure contracts, affording an opportunity to 
establish a COMPETENCY and a CONTINUING INCOME, to represent 
either the LIFE DEPARTMENT, or the ACCIDENT and HEALTH DE- 
PARTMENT, or BOTH, as may seem mutually most advantageous. 


For detailed information address, giving references, 
Isaac Miller Hamilton, President, 
or 
Charles S. Rannells, Secretary, 
FEDERAL LIFE BUILDING, Chicago. 
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home offices responsible for the disaf- 
fection. The total of preventable 
causes of lapses becomes 76 percent; 
add to this the greater part of members 
represented by removals (9.2 percent) 
who might not only have been saved, 
but who might have assisted in carry- 
ing our message to cities not having 
associations, and the percentage of pre- 
ventable lapses is appalling. 


Remedies Suggested. 


“To know the disease is half the 
” The following are some of the 


cure. 
remedies suggested by officers and 


active members of local associations: 


“The agents in this territory have not 
been educated to the benefits derived from 
an association nor have they ever at- 
tended a national canvention, or else I 
know we would have one of the most 
flourishing associations in this section.” 

“After they are out they do not feel the 
loss because the Association is unknown 
to the public, the names of the members 
are never published, and in so far as the 
public is concerned, it is immaterial 
whether a life insurance man is or is not 
a member of the local association,” 


“Getting no benefit from the associa- 
tion to their knowledge, they discontinue 
membership. Something must be done to 
make the members feel the loss of their 
membership; in other words, something 
must be done to make them feel that they 
cannot afford not to belong to the associa- 
tion.” 

Interest versus Amusement. 


“The meetings possibly have not been 
interesting. It is important here not to 
confuse interest with amusement, for you 
know I have never thought much of an 
organization, either secular or religious, 
which uses the cake and ice cream method 
to increase attendance. When the ice 
cream melts the attendance goes the same 
way. It needs follows that some pleasure 
seekers will be lost, but the result of a 
closer knit organization, having the inter- 
est of the life insurance business at heart, 
would more than offset the loss of those 
few who come for ‘loaves and fishes.’ ” 

“The bulwark of association work, 
means of offense and defense, lies in that 
small group of serious minded associa- 
tions which have, by dint of application 
to the ideals of our business, placed life 
insurance in the front.rank of professions; 
on the other hand it is discouraging to 
see other associations, which by continued 
pleasure seeking as an association, simply 
give the public the idea that life insurance 
men as a whole are but a bunch of good 
fellows and nothing more.” 

“Let us, then, so arrange our local pro- 
grams so as to get down to the essentials 
of our life’s work and let those who care 
only for socials take up their tents and 
pitch them in the camps of pleasure. A 
close scrutiny of the membership losses 
reveals the fact ‘that brass band and dutch 
lunch increases are as a bagpipe when 
the piper stops blowing—and there is 
nothing that in appearance so well typi- 
fies discouragement and failure as a bag- 
pipe out of action.” 


More Cooperation Needed. 


“Tt do not know that the National Asso- 
ciation has ever sent a man of any ability 
into our territory for organization work 
of any kind.” 


“If association work is going to develop, 
we must have greater cooperation on the 
part of the National Association.” 


“The greatest criticism of the national 
body lies in the fact that there is no 
national interest in the affairs of the 
locals. In what way is the national body 
vitally assisting the local? Is any effort 
made at headquarters to give assistance 


Executive 
Committee's 


Two things kept the executive com- 
mittee of the National association busy 
irom two o’clock Tuesday afternoon 
till after six. One was the routine work 
of hearing reports that were to be made 
to the convention and the other was a 
discussion of ethics and agents’ qualifi- 
cations, 

The ethics proposition was presented 
tc the committee by Charles W. Scovel, 
associate general agent of the North- 
western Mutual of Pittsburgh. He was 
on the program for the same subject 
Thursday and gave to the executive 
committee a resume of his later re- 
marks, 

Mr. Scovel’s expressed idea was that 
a code of ethics can only be a state- 
ment of right practices on which the 
majority of life underwriters can agree. 
Chis code, he feels, can not be what 
many would desire until there has been 





in formulating programs, in increasing 
local revenues by properly directed efforts 
at increase in membership? Is the na- 
tional body stretching out its hands in an 
intimate and personal way, advising just 
the best way of handling the routine af: 
fairs of the association?” 


“The prime requisite to permanent as- 
sociation building is a paid secretary to 
relieve the president of the routine of his 
office and who would be responsible. for 
all membership lapses and increases, the 
collection of dues, the proper reporting of 
the local’s activities to the National As- 
sociation, and who would be able to give 
reliable data upon a moment’s notice, 
thereby furnishing promptly to the officers 
of the national body and the chairmen 
of the national committees, the informa- 
tion necessary for properly carrying out 
their respective duties.” 


Pield Secretaries Needed. 


“The best thing the National Associa- 
tion can do will be to employ a traveling 
field secretary, or perhaps two of them, 
for the United States, who would visit 
each local association at least twice a 
year. They have talked of doing this, and 
wondered where to get pay for such men 
as would be necessary. Just raise the 
annual dues of each member of the local 
associations $1 and use it for that pur- 
pose, and you have the necessary funds.” 

“Elect upon merit a man of executive 
ability as manager of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters at an annual 
salary commensurate with the duties of 
that office. An increase of $1 dues per 
member together with bonuses received 
from the Life Association News should 
enable the national body to secure such a 
man. It is unfair to ask others, whose 
daily bread depends upon intensive appli- 
cation, to devote time to this service. Con- 
tinue the office of president and also the 
various committees; but these committees 
would have one general manager to whom 
to look for cooperation and support,. and 
for the carrying out from year to year, of 
proverly chosen programs for the greater 
development of the association.” 

“T do not wish to minimize the good and 
efficient work which some national officers 
and some committeemen are doing, but the 
very method of one year term in office 
naturally causes a fluctuation in the de- 
gree of efficiency in which the various 
services, which the National Association 
can render the local body, are dispensed. 

“If you want to build a business enter- 
prise to the highest degree of efficiency, 
you would not enter upon a program that 
ealled for a changing of executives and 
department heads each year.” ; 


Pault Lies With Members. 


Gentlemen! What’s the matter with 
the National Association? There can 
be nothing wrong with the organization 
—it represents the best thought of 
master minds of a generation. It is, 
however, composed of individuals, and 
we, gentlemen, as individuals, are at 
fault. 


Gentlemen, the changed conditions of 
the times have brought us face to face 
with new problems and new obligations 
to which we must address ourselves 
with a new vision and increased energy. 
Our task must be conservation and the 
quickening of our local associations, 
and there is manifestly a more urgent 
need than ever before, for maintaining 
a powerful agency for the advancement 
of the interests of our profession. Let 
us have a new vision in these times of 
readjustment, commensurate with, “The 
Greatest Thing in the World.” 


Long Session 


more discussion generally of various 
points. Men cannot believe in certain 
things till they have turned them over 
in their minds many times and made 
a final decision. 

His recommendation to the commit- 
tee and to the association was that the 
code be discussed in all local associa- 
tions .during the coming year and 
through the columns of the Life Asso- 
ciation News. 

In the discussion of this report War- 
ren M. Horner of Minneapolis, general 
agent of the Provident Life & Trust, 
presented the views he recently ex- 
pressed at a joint meeting of the Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul associations. He 
laid particular stress on the needs of 
higher qualifications for agents. Arthur 
F. Colwell, general agent of the Union 
Central at Fargo, D., moved the 
adoption of a resolution calling on 
various states to pass. qualification 


statutes that would require examina- 
tions of applicants for agents’ licenses. 

Henry J. Powell, manager of the 
Equitable of New York at Louisville 
and a former president of the National 
association, took issue with Mr. Horner 
and the resolution. He said that the 
approval of the resolution would be 
inadvisable. as the association had just 
recommended a qualifications law to the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, the American Life Conven- 
tion and the National Association of 
Life Presidents; that this measure had 
been passed in several states and that 
until it had been tested the National 
association should not take further 
steps. The resolution was defeated, 
only two votes being cast for it. 


Lights Warn Speakers 


To keep speakers in the three and five 
minute discussions within their time 
allotments a new system was used at 
the New Orleans meeting. When there 
was but one minute left a yellow light 
flashed on the platform and when time 
was up a red light flashed. The system 
was arranged by Wilson Williams of 
New Orleans, who conducted the first 
three minute discussion Wednesday 
afternoon, and was adopted by con- 
ductors of other discussions. 








Charles W. Scovel presented his report 
on a code of ethics. The subject is recom- 
mended to all local associations for -dis- 
cussion during the coming year, and it is 
believed something definite can be formu- 
lated by the next annual meeting. 
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The Service of a Life Insurance Agent to a Nation in 


i H. CRIMM, a live agent at 
¢ Chattanooga, Tenn., and a pro- 
ducer, is the winner of the first prize, 
the Calef cup, in the association’s an- 
nual essay contest. The essay as writ- 
ten by Mr. Crimm and read before the 
convention Wednesday follows in full: 

The life insurance agent is distinctly 
a constructor and conservator of the 
economic interest of a nation. As an 
inculcator of thrift he is a creator of 
means for its building. Such a factor 
is indispensable to a nation’s social, 
political, industrial and scientific de- 
velopment. He, therefore, is essential 
for the growth which produces the 
highest civilization. 

The service which admits of the 
broadest possible help to a nation in 
time of peace or war is that required 
of any vocation. The theme might sug- 
gest a change in manner of service in a 
specific time. The time, if unusual, 
should only intensify the life insurance 
agent’s activities, and deepen his sense 
of ethical duty. This is plainly his posi- 
tion in the crisis brought on by war. 
Patriotic duty is best exemplified in the 
individual by conscientious service in 
whatever niche he is best fitted and can 
do the greatest possible good. 

War cannot be successfully.carried on 
without adequate equipment, and _ it 
cannot be maintained without the 
source being brought to realize the 
necessity of conserving that produced. 
Unusual is the drain on a nation’s re- 
sources when armies have to be as- 
sembled, navies builded and both main- 
tained. 

Then, too, it is as profoundly impor- 
tant that the future of a people coming 
out of such disastrous times be taken to 
account while war is waging as it is to 
consider the successful outcome of the 
conflict. A nation in time of war passes 
through a period of general depression 
which needs be offset as quickly as 
possible when peace is obtained. The 
constructive service of the life insur- 
ance agent is a means to this end. It 
must, however, be followed by properly 
given advice on conservation. Human- 
ity must be taught frugality—the virtue 
is not inherent. So the more energeti- 
cally the life insurance agent pursues 
his vocation the greater will be the 
wealth saved for re-establishment when 
peace is restored; likewise greater will 
be the wealth accumulated for use dur- 
ing the continuance of war. 

The reserve basis of most life insur- 
ance companies will legally permit the 
investment of the entire reserve in 
liberty bonds; so the savings invested 
in life insurance will not be diverted 
from service to a nation in time of war, 
but held in a channel more available 
for its use. 

In insuring human lives, the life in- 
surance agent is safeguarding the 
country’s greatest economical ‘asset 
against the uncertain contingencies of 
the future; and in so doing is protect- 
ing and keeping in healthful growth the 
welfare and opportunities to the home 
—the unit of the nation. His service 
does not end when a life is insured, but 
a greater obligation he must assume 
when the life insured physically ceases 
to exist. Then he becomes the coun- 
sellor of the dependents and the moral 
requirement imposed as such is far- 
reaching. 
will be in greater need—for not only 
the widows and orphans of average 
times of peace will require help and 
advice, but those of the ones serving at 
their country’s call who have passed to 
the great beyond will augment this de- 
pendent army. To serve a worthy 
counsellor to these in time of war will 
be of highest value to a nation’s social, 
political and industrial structure and 
such is the life insurance agent’s func- 


In time of war this service 


tion in the fullest sense of the meaning 
of his vocation. 

Patriotism not only consists in pro- 
moting one’s country’s welfare, by fire 
and sword, if need be, but by aiding in 
perpetuating its worthy institutions. 
Since among the paramount duties of 
the life insurance agent is to teach its 
citizenry the way to the means for the 
desired end, by more assiduously prose- 
cuting his vocation in time of war, he 
serves his country with as much patri- 
otic loyalty as he would serve it should 
he vigorously combat on the firing line. 
Duty, wherever it leads, is the watch- 
word of service, so, 

“If I can live 
To make some pale face brighter and 
give 
A second luster to some tear-dimmed 
eye, 
Or e’en impart 
One throb to an aching heart 
Or cheer some wayward soul in pass- 
ing by: 
If I can lend 
A strong hand to the fallen, or defend 
The right against a single envious strain, 
My life though bare 
Perhaps of much that seemeth dear and 
fair 
To us of earth, 
vain.” 


will not have. been in 
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HARLES M. KREMER, superin- 

tendent of agents in Wisconsin for 
the Central Life of Iowa, is the winner 
of the second prize and is entitled to 
keep the Ben Williams Vase for the 
coming year. Mr. Kremer’s essay, as 
read at the convention Wednesday, is 
given in full: 

The life insurance agent is a great 
and indispensable factor in his relation 
to the economic system which in time 
of war ‘is so vital to the best interest of 
a nation. 

As we study the vast and far-reaching 
scope of his efforts in their relation to 
the general welfare and the upbuilding 
of the social system, we recognize and 
appreciate the important part which he 
plays in cementing the rock-bottom 
principles of progress and the building 
of a better and more stable citizenship. 

If we are to ascertain the true service 
which he renders to a nation in time of 
war it is necessary that we understand 
the exact status of his labor with the 
individual and the ‘correlation of the 
individual with society as a whole, 
which in its turn determines’ the 
strength of a nation. 

The efforts which the life insurance 
agent puts forth are so gigantic in their 
scope, so tremendous in their influence, 
and so overpowering in their com- 
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Time of War 


bativeness of those forces which seek 
to undermine society, that it is almost 


‘impossible to conceive the results ac- 


complished save when we note the bil- 
lions of dollars which today safeguard 
the American home and business in- 
terests. 

Institution of Thrift 


Life insurance is an institution of 
systematic thrift. The agent, as he 
labors in his field, persuades men to 
protect them dependent upon them. In 
so doing, he encourages and guards the 
thrift of the nation. He shows men 
how to save and provide. He teaches 
the importance of sacrificing luxury and 
occasional pleasure for the possibility 
of need in an uncertain future. Like 
the apostle of old, he goes forth and 
preaches the gospel of preparedness 
against those things over which man- 
kind has no control. In his appeal to 
men he pictures them helpless and de- 
pendent in old age. He throws upon 
the canvas of their imaginations the 
scene of their dependents helpless in 
penury and want. He urges them with 
the passion of conviction to provide 
against such a contingency while it is 
possible for them to do so. He enters 
the hovels of the poor and the palaces 
of the rich and unites them in a com- 
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mon cause for the economic welfare of 
all concerned. Thus does he urge men 
to save, to provide and to prepare so 
that when the evil days come the pillars 
of society will be strengthened and the 
nation prepared for the bitter trials of 
conflict. 


When the tocsin of war sounds and 
the people are brought face to face with 
the grim requirements of military rule, 
then comes the realization of our weak- 
ness. The people have been too waste- 
ful, prodigal, reckless of making the 
most of the abundance which has been 
theirs; indifferent to the dark possibil- 
ity of the future and totally unprepared 
for the severe strain which will be 
theirs. 

Preparedness is Demand 


The great demand of the present day 
has been a program of preparedness so 
that in time of war our national defense 
shall be adequate to defeat the enemy. 
This program embraces the all-impor- 
tant idea of a preparedness in the in- 
dustrial life of our nation. It embodies 
the principle which the life insurance 





[Charles M. Kremer, winner of the Ber 
Williams Vase, second prize in the essay 
contest, has been in the life insurance 
business since 1911, when he joined the 
forces of A. C. Larson, Wisconsin state 
agent for the Central Life of Iowa. Mr. 
Kremer is a graduate of Western College 
iv Iowa, and prior to going into life in- 
surance was on the lecture platform.] 


agent has been preaching for decades. 
It teaches people the value of economy, 
and that is all important if we are to 
present a strong front to the enemy. 
The savings of the people is one of 
the chief cogwheels in the nation’s de- 
tense. It is a well known fact that the 
expense of war is borne by those insti- 
tutions whose business it is to conserve 
wealth in its full meaning. The capital 
of a nation is its conserved wealth; 
without it a nation is helpless in time 
ot war. The savings of the people fur- 
nished through institutions which have 
nade it possible for them to save, and 
persuaded them: to save, will be the 
capital available. 
_ The conservation of resources, the 
intense practice of economy and the 
preparation which has been made, are 
the requisites of success, and in the 
great struggle in which we are now en- 
gaged are as important as the troops 
upon the firing line or the ships which 
ride the sea. 


Strong Manhood Demanded 


_ The nation calls for strong, clean and 
intelligent young men and it is a well 
known fact that thousands of them are 
rejected because of physical disability. 
Che life insurance agent has taught the 
people not alone the need and the value 
ot thrift and provision, but has taught 
them that the great institution which he 
represents can through educational ef- 
tort change their health habits even as 
it has changed their saving habits. The 
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teaching of life insurance is responsible 
for a better standard of citizenship 
financially, physically and morally. 

The thousands of life insurance 
agents penetrate into every county and 
township of our nation. The lessons of 
thrift, economy and savings are clasp- 
ing the nation closer and closer and 
raising it from the slough of indiffer- 
ence to the solid ground of sane and 
sanitary conditions. When this work 
has been accomplished and the nation 


‘calls in time of war, a better class of 


men step forward, and if it should be 
their fate not to return, they leave their 
dependents protected, thereby lessening 
the strain on society. 

The public waves no flags and erects 
no monuments for the life insurance 
agent. No parades with martial music 
herald his return from the field, yet in 
the fearful drama being played across 
the water today his services are as im- 
portant as those who fight amid the 
cannon’s roar; yea, infinitely more so, 
because the work of his heart and hands 
builds instead of destroys, conserves 











Avucust Cornetius Larson 


Wisconsin State Manager Central Life of 
Iowa, Madison 


instead of wastes and brings the sun- 
shine of happiness and contentment in- 
stead of sorrow and bitter tears. With 
willing steps he marches in the van of 
progress with no other purpose than to 
serve his God, his country and _ his 
fellow man. 


Four Companies 


Brought Agents 


The same three companies that held 
their agency meetings as curtain raisers 
to the National association convention 
last year at St. Louis repeated this 
year at New Orleans. 

These were the Pacific Mutual, which 
brought 150 men and women, the Ger- 
mania Life, which brought 100, and the 
Federal Life, which brought about 40. 

The Pacific Mutual had two different 
conventions Monday and Tuesday. One 
was the annual meeting of the “Big 
Tree Club,” which is really the $100,000 
organization of the agency force, and 
the other was the conference of general 
agents. j 

Another company brought a big dele- 
gation though its meeting was held at 
the home office in Chattanooga. This 
was the Volunteer State Life. The 
housewarming lasted Monday and 
Tuesday and the party arrived in New 
Orleans Wednesday morning. 








Lawrence Priddy of New York presided 
Thursday morning, and it is doubtful if 
the National association ever crowded 
more into one session. He is a “raw- 
hider”’ in the chair and things did move. 
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Joint Report of Secretaries 


The twenty-seventh convention of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers converied at St. Louis, Mo., Sep- 
tember 19, 20 and 21, 1916. A well- 
planned salesmanship program was 
given. 


President John Newton Russell, if 
that Illumination from beyond the 
Rockies, has this past year successfully 
emphasized two ideas, viz.: “More as- 
sociation spirit and larger membership.” 

This past year a spirit of cooperation 
has permeated the entire cabinet of the 
president. Many of the past and pres- 
ent officers, committeemen and others 
have spent no small amount of time and 
money for the welfare of our associa- 
tion. A large debt of gratitude is due 
them. 

Your secretary and corresponding 
secretary herewith respectfully submit 
a joint report of the activities of the 
National Association of Life’ Under- 
writers during the year. Other reports 
will be given by various committeemen 
and members. 


Organizes Six Associations 


Your secretary has organized the fol- 
lowing associations since the last na- 
tional convention: 

Rockford, Ill., Jan. 19, 1917. 

Wausau, Wis., March 1, 1917. 

Racine, Wis., March 17, 1917. 

State Association of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis., May 25, 1917. 

Making a sum total of six new asso- 
ciations during the last two years. He 
has also attended and participated in 
other activities, as follows: 

id-year meeting of the executive 
committee held in Washington, D. C., 
Feb. 23, 1917. Also the southeast con- 
gress held at the same time and place. 

The northwest congress at Des 
Moines, Ia., May 17-18. 

The. Association of Life Insurance 
Agency Officers, Detroit, Mich., June 
11-13, 1917. (World’s Salesmanship Con- 
gress.) 


Duties of Everett M. Ensign 


It is extremely difficult for the cor- 
responding Secretary to give an account 
of the activities over which he has juris- 
diction without in many ways overlap- 
ping the reports of other officers. The 
corresponding secretary serves the Na- 
tional Association in a threefold ca- 
pacity. To begin with, as correspond- 
ing secretary he manages the working 
office of the association, which is located 
at 56 Pine street, New York City. He 
is editor and business manager of Life 
Association News, and secretary of-the 
education and conservation bureau. The 
News may be regarded as a monthly 
message from the corresponding sec- 
retary. 

From the office of the corresponding 
secretary, then, is issued each month 
about 7,500 copies of Life Association 
News, together with various reprints of 
articles appearing in the News and 
thousands of booklets and pamphlets 
relative to antitaxation measures and 
the institutional advertising propa- 
ganda, and other features in connection 
with the work of the National Associa- 
tion to say nothing of “Life Insurance,” 
the text-book by Dr. Huebner, and 
“What Life Insurance Is and What It 
Does,” the primer by William Alexan- 
der, the proceedings of the annual con- 
vention, and the vast amount of corre- 
spondence which naturally has its cen- 

‘ter in that office. 


Association’s Humble Start 


Ten years ago this month the assets 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters consisted of a borrowed 
desk, a second-hand addressograph ma- 
chine, a rickety table and two de- 
crepit chairs. This furniture occupied 
the corner of a small office which was 
rented by another concern. Today the 
New York headquarters of the National 


at 


Association occupies a floor space of 
775 square feet. The office is now 
modernly and efficiently equipped, and 
the actual assets in furniture and equip- 
ment would safely be valued at $700. 

Ten years ago this month the News 
published one advertisement, together 
with a few agency cards. Today the 
News is receiving advertising from 
forty-six legal reserve life insurance 
companies and two accident companies. 
Ten years ago the annual paid-for cir- 
culation of Life Association News was 
less than 1,300. Today the circulation 
of the News is running close to 7,000. 
Ten years ago the annual dues of the 
National Association amounted to $1,330. 
Last year the dividend of Life Associa- 
tion News was $2,000. In other words, 
the News turned over to the National 
Association, as profit for the year 1916, 
$670 more than the entire annual dues 
received by the National Association 
ten years ago. 


Contrast With the Present 


Ten years ago the working staff of 
the National Association consisted of a 


suddenly Sept. 28, last year, at his home 
at Morristown, Mr. Raymond 
was eighty-three years of age. He was 
born and educated in Albany and, after 
completing his schooling, lived abroad 
a number of years. Upon his return to 
this country, he served for several years 
as deputy superintendent of the New 
York department. When the Civil War 
broke out he enlisted and _ served 
through several campaigns, gaining the 
rank of lieutenant during the first 
month of service. After the close of 
the war he became president of the 
Widows and Orphans Insurance Com- 
pany, and later was identified with the 
McCurdy-Thebaud Agency, a general 
agency of the Mutual Life of New 
York. 
Founder of First Association 


Robert L. Douglas, who old members 
of the National Association will re- 
member as founder of the first life as- 
sociation in this country, died April 5, 
at Piqua, Ohio. Born in 1831 in Pu- 
laski, N. Y., it was not until 1865 that 
he entered the life insurance business, 


years of age. For eighteen consecutive 
years Uncle Eli (he was affectionately 
known as Uncle Eli throughout the as- 
sociation) held the office of treasurer 
of the national body, being elected in 
1895 and refusing the nomination be- 
cause of his advanced age, at the At- 
lantic City convention in 1913, where 
he would have been certain to be re- 
elected. 

Following his refusal to hold the 
office longer, resolutions were drawn 
up recounting the acts of his many 
years of service. These were passed 
unanimously and were presented to him 
with a handsome gold-headed cane as 
a more tangible expression of apprecia- 


tion. 

Born Nov. 7, 1830, in Litchfield 
county, Conn., he early learned the 
trade of carriagé making and later be- 
came the head of a company, which he 
organized. He continued in the busi- 
ness until 1884, when he entered the life 
insurance business for the Phoenix Mu- 
tual. Previous to becoming treasurer 
of the National Association he held sev- 
eral offices in the Connecticut associa- 
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so-called editor and the present -corre- 
sponding secretary. Today the working 
staff of the National Association con- 
sists of the corresponding secretary and 
a staff of three assistants and a boy. 

Ten years ago the working capital of 
the National Association was at such 
low ebb that your present correspond- 
ing secretary felt justified on one occa- 
sion of investing in a second-hand 
waste paper basket. Today the expenses 
of the New York office are covered by 
the revenue received from the News, 
Dr. Huebner’s text-book, William Alex- 
ander’s primer, convention proceedings, 
and various reprints, and a dividend is 
annually turned over to the National 
Association. This has only to do with 
practical tangible results. Purposely, 
we make no mention of increased effi- 
ciency, nor have we attempted to esti- 
mate the actual value of Life Associa- 
tion News. Various economies have 
been made from time to time, and in 
October, acting: in conjunction with a 
special committee appointed for that 
purpose, the corresponding secretary 
worked out a budget for the current 
year which makes a further reduction 
in annual expenditures to the amount 
of $2,308. 

Death of Former President 


It becomes the sad duty of the -cor- 
responding secretary to record the 
deaths of several men who for many 
years were prominent figures in the Na- 
tional Association. Charles H. Ray- 
mond, who was president of the Na- 
tional Association from its convention 
in 1891 to its convention in 1892, died 
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when he became general agent for the 
Charter Oak at Cincinnati. Previous to 
this he obtained his education at Clin- 
ton Liberal Institute and entered busi- 
ness with his father. Later he was en- 
gaged in the commission business in 
San Francisco, and for a time was em- 
ployed in Buffalo. Following his con- 
nection with the Charter Oak, he joined 
the staff of the Provident Savings Life 
in Philadelphia and finally accepted the 
vice-presidency of the Interstate at In- 
dianapolis. 

It was while in Cincinnati that he 
first conceived the idea of a life under- 
writers’ association. Here, with Colin 
Ford, general agent for the Aetna at 
Cincinnati; W. H. Dyer, now of Bos- 
ton, and J. W. Iredell, Jr., general man- 
ager for the Penn Mutual at Cincin- 
nati, the organization that was later to 
become national in scope was consum- 
mated. The first meeting was held June 
20, 1870. 

It is possible that when Mr. Douglas 
founded the organization he conceived 
the potentialities of such a body, or he 
may not have. At any rate, not only 
the members of the National Associa- 
tion, but every life insurance man in 
the country, has him to thank for be- 
ing responsible, directly or indirectly, 
for an organization that has accom- 
plished what the national body has. 


Veteran Treasurer Passes Away 


Eli Deming Weeks, for years one of 
the best liked men and most picturesque 
figures in the ranks of the National As- 
sociation, died June 12, at his home in 
Bantam, Conn. He was eighty-six 
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tion and was several times a member of 
the legislature. In 1906 he celebrated 
his fiftieth wedding anniversary and it 
was not until he had passed his eigh- 
tieth birthday that his father died at the 
age of a hundred and one. Besides be- 
ing a success in the underwritng pro- 
fession, Uncle Eli will be remembered 
for his ethics. He always stood for the 
cleanest methods and was never known 
to have deviated from those principles. 


Death of Colonel Colin Ford 
Col. Colin Ford, one of the founders 
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Mutual Life Insurance Company 
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A system for helping agents, a 
company favorably known, 
modern and liberal policies, and 
attractive and prosperous terri- 
tory make a good opportunity 
for agents. 
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MR. LIVE AGENT:— 


Think what it would mean 


to you to have: 


(1) PROTECTION against ‘‘one-case”’ 
men and other amateurs. We believe in 918-930 Tribune Building, Chicago 
LIFE INSURANCE COMMISSIONS 
FOR LIFE INSURANCE MEN ONLY. 

(2) A WELL EQUIPPED DEPART- 
MENT torelieve you of detail work. ALL 
YOU HAVE TO DO HERE IS SELL. 


There’s Always Room for a LIVE ONE 


Edwaid A. Ferguson 


Manager Illinois Agency 


UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


Telephone Randolph 1311 
H. S. STANDISH, STATISTICIAN 


We Educate Our Agents 
Free of Charge 


q Our Statistician will prepare your 
cases for you—help you—give 
your talk that driving force that 
wins—without any cost lo you. 

We have every argument: SIZE, AGE, 
LOW COST, BIG DIVIDENDS, FINE 
POLICIES, SAFETY—look us up. Sat- 


Better Inquire—This is the TRUE MEASURE OF THE 1897,has grown to $48,234,629 in force on 


There are several reasons. 


q Do You Know What Our AVERAGE Production Per Agent Is? isfy yourself. This Agency, established in 


SUCCESS OF AN AGENCY. 





June 30, 1917. 




















You Get . 
What You Earn 


in the Chicago General: 
Agency of the 


Northwestern 


Mutual Life 


INSURANCE CoO. 
of Milwaukee 


through Agency Protection 
NO PART-TIME MEN 


1. Agents are protected 
against rebaters. 


2. Agents are protected 
against brokers. 


3. Agents are protected 
against “‘part -time” 
men. 





Agents also have advantage 
of extensive route lists and ser- 
vices of a competent stat- 
istician free. 
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“Business as Usual” 


It’s even better than that in 


CHICAGO 


Prospering through the- prosperity 
of industry and agriculture, both, 
the city is the best field today for 
the life man. 


There is not a life insurance office in the 
city that is not outstripping all previous 
records. 


Fieldmen working in Chicago can outdo 
their past performances. It is a city to go to. 
The man from outside can make good there. 
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Manager Germania Life 
111 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Business as usual during Alterations to the Map of Europe. 
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of the Cincinnati Life Underwriters, 
which was the first association ever 
formed, and for many years an active 
member of the National Association, 
died at his home in Cincinnati on July 
10. He was ninety years of age. 

Colonel Ford was born in Coshocton 
county, Ohio, Aug. 29, 1827. After his 
school years, which were spent in his 
home state, he started life as a farmer, 
but changed his occupation to that of 
school teaching. At the beginning of 
the Civil War he was superintendent 
of the Lebanon schools, from which po- 
sition he resigned to enlist in the Union 
army. He was commissioned a first 
lieutenant, from which rank he rose to 
a brevet colonel, and was elected to the 
presidency. of the military tribunal sit- 
ting at Nashville. 

At the close of the war he returned 
to Lebanon and practiced law, later 
serving a term as prosecuting attorney. 
It was not until 1870 that he removed 
to Cincinnati, where he entered the in- 
surance business. Colonel Ford was a 
Son of the American Revolution, a 
member of the Ohio Commandery of 
the Loyal Legion, and a Knight Tem- 
plar. He is survived by a widow, a 
daughter and three sons, two of whom 
—Allen and William —operate the 
agency which was their father’s. 

Many Called Into Army 

The ranks of local associations have, 
within the past few months, been de- 
pleted to a considerable extent by rea- 
son of the fact that many of the 
younger members have enlisted for 
training camps. A. E. Patterson, who 
for several years has been recording 
secretary of the Pittsburgh Association, 
recently received a commission as 
major in the artillery of the National 
Army. James B. Moody, Jr., formerly 
secretary of the Connecticut Associa- 
tion, is now lieutenant in the National 
Army. ‘T. Foster Witt, formerly sec- 
retary of the. Richmond Association, 
has recently received his commis- 
sion as captain in the Ufficers’ Reserve 
Corps. These are but a few of the in- 
stances which have come to the notice 
of the corresponding secretary. Doubt- 
less a careful and accurate compilation 


would reveal hundreds of instances 
where members of focal associations 
have enlisted for officers’ training 


camps, rather than waiting to be called 
in the selective draft. In connection 
with this matter, it might be well. to 
mention that practically every local as- 
sociation affiliated with the National As- 
sociation wired President Wilson a 
message in support of his policy in de- 
claring war. 


Three Congresses Held 


Three group-meetings of local asso- 
ciations have been held during the as- 
sociation year. The southeastern con- 
gress was held in Washington, Feb. 23: 
the annual New England congress of 
local associations was held June 23, at 
Hartford, while the annual northwest- 
ern congress was held May 17 and 18 
at Des Moines. The proceedings of 
these congresses were so thoroughly 
covered in Life Association News that 
it would be a waste of time and energy 
to again recount the salient features of 
these gatherings. 


Oppose Federation Activities 


It will be recalled at at a mid-year 
meeting of the executive committee, 
held a year and 2 half ago, the executive 
council reported substantially to the ef- 
fect that it could not advise the mem- 
bers of local associations to affiliate 
with the insurance federations.. Con- 
siderable prominence was given to the 
attitude of the executive council, in Life 
Association News. In fact, the letter 
which Edward A. Woods. who was then 
president, sent to Mark T. McKee, sec- 
retary of the federations, has been 
auoted several times. Notwithstanding 
this, it has come to the attention of this 
office that a number of prominent life 
underwriters, in some instances officers 
of local associations, have lent their 
support and the use of their names to 
the insurance federations. Your cor- 
responding secretary thinks that it 
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might not be amiss for the executive 
committee to reaffirm its stand with 
regard to the insurance federations. 


Colorado’s Pine Work 


Particular mention should be made of 
the activities of the Colorado associa- 
tion. When men will travel late at 
night in the face of a blinding blizzard 
over a ridge of mountains; when they 
will risk freezing and illness while they 
stop to repair punctured tires and 
frozen radiators occurring upon such a 
journey; when they will make such a 
journey, knowing that they cannot pos- 

sibly arrive at their destination before 
six or seven o’clock the following morn- 
ing—all for an ideal; the success of that 
ideal is beyond doubt. This sounds 
somewhat like fiction, but it is plain and 
unadulterated truth and is exactly what 
occurred when a group of members of 
the Denver association went to Colo- 
rado Springs and Pueblo early last win- 
ter, for the purpose of forming an as- 
sociation. Another incident of the 
Colorado association serves to demon- 
strate that this local is fully alive to its 
opportunities. Recently, Richard Ol- 
iver was elected president and imme- 
diately upon taking the chair offered a 
free trip to New Orleans convention to 
the member of his association securing 
the greatest number of new members 
before that event took place. M. G. 
Hodnette, vice-president of the asso- 
ciation, supported the offer of Mr. Ol- 
iver by offering to pay the hotel ex- 
penses of the member securing the 
second largest number of applications. 


Prospective New Associations 


The corresponding secretary is con- 
stantly in communication with under- 
writers in various cities where there is 
a possibility of organizing an associa- 
tion. Quite frequently he has been 
successful in organizing associations by 


mail. At the present time he is corre- 
sponding with the following cities: 
Cape Girardeau, Mo.; Clarksburg, W. 
Va.; Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Springfield, 
Ohio: Warren, Ohio; Ottawa, Ill., Dan- 
ville, Ill.; Binghamton. N. Y.; Flint, 
Mich.; Saginaw, Mich.; Pittsburg, Kan.; 


Rochester, Minn.; Muncie, Ind.; Park- 
ersburg-Marietta, W. Va. The proced- 
ure in such cases is to first secure from 
some leading inderwriter a list giving 
the names and addresses of al! life un- 
derwriters located in that particular 
city. These names are then placed on 
the sample mailing list of Life Asso- 
ciation News. We find that the News 
not only stimulates association enthu- 
siasm, but when an underwriter realizes 
that a subscription to. the News is in- 
cluded in his annual dues, the organ- 
ization of an association by mail is, in 
many instances, not difficult. provided 
we can locate a man with sufficient ini- 
tiative and force at attend to the pre- 
liminary detail. 


Appeal for More Membérs 


In conclusion, your secretary desires 
to say to you who are not members of 
some association of life underwriters, 
vou don’t know what you are missing. 
Like Rip Van Winkle of old, you have 
been asleep. “Asleep at the switch.” 
Heed the Macedonian cry of the twen- 
tieth century in the crusade of the 
“Greatest Thing in the World.” Join 
the nearest association you can, and if 
need he extend a cup of cold water—“he 
shall.in no wise lose his reward.” To- 
day; when almost the entire civilized 
world is engaged in bloody warfare, 
when brother fights against brother, 
and destruction takes the place of con- 
struction, when hatred and barbarism 
crowd out the finer feelings of brotherly 
love and good fellowship and it seems 
that the world has gone mad, we are 
called by duty more than ever before 
to join hands in association work, to 
show our fellow-men that even in time 
of war we have not lost sight of the 
basic principles of humanitv. that we 
still stand as the defenders of home and 
fireside. and as the arbiters of destiny 
in the fight between poverty and want 
on the one side and peace and plenty 
on the other. 


NEW 


NEW ans As a Business Center 


| NDUSTRIALLY, New Orleans is 
leading the south in exports, imports, 
manufacturing, etc. 

Its commercial and industrial wel- 
fare is being zealously guarded by eight 
commercial exchanges known as the 
New Orleans Association of Commerce, 
Board of Trade, Contractors’ and Deal- 
ers’ Exchange, Stock Exchange, Real 
Estate Auction Exchange, Sugar Ex- 
change, Live Stock Exchange and Cot- 
ton ‘Exchange. 

The Cotton Exchange is now lo- 
cated in temporary quarters pending 
the completion of a seventeen-story, 
modern structure. This structure will 


compete with a number of other tall 
and modern sky scrapers of the city 
and will be located on the “Wall Street” 
of New Orleans. 

New Orleans boasts of no less than 
two dozen banking institutions. 

New Orleans also has a branch of the 





E. G. Simmons 


Vice-President Pan-American Life 
New Orleans 


Federal Reserve Bank and is proud of 
the Federal Land Bank located there. 

New Orleans Clearing House figures 
show the following: 

1915 Clearings.$ 972,165,576.76 
1916 Clearings. 1,381,073,094.85 
The bank clearings for August, 1917, 
were $138,548,747 as compared to $96,- 
696,818 for August of the previous year. 
For the first six months of 1917 New 
Orleans’ clearings amounted to $879,- 
663,836 compared with $592,218,736 for 

the corresponding months of 1916. 


Its Insurance Interests 


The insurance field in New Orleans 
is growing very rapidly. The telephone 
directory of this city shows that there 
are ninety-seven agencies for general 
insurance. These agencies employ any 
where from five to fifty men to take 
care of the insurance business of these 
firms. In addition there are fifteen 
agencies specializing in fire insurance, 
thirty-three handling life insurance ex- 
clusively and one firm writing insurance 
on lumber. 

Like every big city, New Orleans has 
a score of large wholesale and retail 
dry goods stores. It can boast of a 
half dozen large department stores, be- 
sides its numerous clothing houses, mil- 
linery shops, specialty stores, etc. 


Improved Health Record 


The health record of New Orleans is 
improving annually, and is proven by 
the records of the department of health 
which show the following: 

White death rate for 1915, including 
nonresidents, 15.91 per thousand. 

White death rate for 1916, including 
nonresidents, 14.31 per thousand. 

White death rate for 1916, excluding 
nonresidents, 12.63 per thousand.. 

The record of death for August; 1917, 


figured on an annual basis, was 14.35, 
excluding nonresidents, 12.35 per thou- 
sand. 

The business men of New Orleans 
took active part in raising funds for 
the Red Cross and were successful in 
a campaign which résulted in oversub- 
scribing the Red Cross quota by $100,- 
000, making the fund $600,000 for the 
city of New Orleans. 

The Liberty Loan band issue allott- 
ment for New Orleans was $7,000,000. 
However, through the eagerness and 
patriotism of New Orleans’ business 
men, this loan was oversubscribed by 
$4,500,000, making the total amount 
raised in New Orleans $11,500,000. New 
Orleans was rewarded for its patriot- 
ism and eagerness to come to the front 
by having a quartermaster supply depot 
located here by the United States gov- 
ernment. This supply depot will take 
up a space of 100,000 square feet and 
will supply the needs of 60,000 soldiers. 


Manufacturing and Shipping 


New Orleans has increased her fac- 
tories from 750 to 800 within the last 
two years. It holds annually an indus- 
trial parade which features the products. 

The Port of New Orleans, the pub- 
lic railroad and the manufacturers of 
New Orleans will be greatly aided by 
the building of the industrial canal, 
which. will connect the Mississippi 
River with Lake Ponchartrain and will 
provide a tide water basin for ship 
building, coaling and other purposes. 

The largest sugar refinery of the 
world is located in New Orleans and 
recently an aeroplane factory was es- 
tablished here which is operating suc- 
cessfully. 

Inland navigation is being revived 
and by this means New Orleans is dis- 
tributing its products in connection 
with railway: transportation in every 
direction. 

Agriculture, live stock and _ citrus 
fruits find a ready market in New Or- 
leans. 

Louisiana is the second state in the 
Union in extent of standing timber and 
exceeds all other states in the posses- 
sion of long leaf yellow pine. This 
timber finds its way to New Orleans 
and there the saw mills transform it 
into timber for shipbuilding and other 
purposes. 


Life Men to Sell 
Liberty Bonds 


New Orleans, La., Sept. 28.—Life in- 
surance companies of the country will 
be asked by the government to circu- 
larize all their policyholders urging the 
purchase of Liberty Bonds of the Oc- 
tober issue. This .was announced at 
the meeting of Liberty Bond enthusi- 
asts in the National association follow- 
ing the Friday morning’s session. .\ 
resolution was drafted there urging all 
local associations to join and co-oper- 
ate with civic organizations in their 
communities that will handle the sale. 

General agents were urged to sell 
bonds not only in the campaigns con- 
ducted by the local associations, but 
also over the counter oftheir offices 
throughout the month, instructing all 
office employes for such work. The 
farmer who was hardly reached by the 
first issue will be the particular ob- 
jective of many life men. Each asso- 
ciation was advised of the benefit of 
taking part in the bond work and oi 
the advantage of making their partici- 
pation known through the medium 0! 
the press and a public parade of life 
men. 

Lawrence Priddy acted as chairman 
of the meeting and other speakers were 
Henry J. Powell, Louisville and Cin- 
y wae aeh a Stanley Edwards,: Denver: 

C. Larson, Madison, Wis.; Orville 
viedae, Dallas: William F.. Atkinson. 
New York: J. W. Bishop, Chattanoog:: 
Charles W. Scovel, Pittsburgh, and 
Wilson Williams, New Orleans. 
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Last year in these advertising columns the par- 
ticular brand of service furnished by the Chicago 
General Agency of the New England Mutual Life 
under the Fowler management was presented. 
That these were not idle words is demonstrated by 
the fact that this agency has more than tripled its 
business this year. Results speak louder than 
words. Agents desiring this service, which means 
a greater and more satisfactory business, should 
ascertain some of the facts, figures and possibilities. 
We will be glad to show some achievements of 
this Agency and its men. 


New England Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Edgar C. Fowler, Gen’l Agent 


705 First National Bank Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE CO. 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


Incorporated 1844. BURTON H. WRIGHT, President 


One of the Oldest and Best Companies on Earth 


The 1917 Proposition, the result of seventy-three 
years’ experience, embodies every desirable feature 
known to modern Life Insurance. 


Increased dividend scale (1915) in which all policies share. 


E. H. CARMACK, Gen’! Agt. EVERTS WRENN, Gen’! Agt. 
Offices: SUITE 511 — Peoples Gas Building — CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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The Berkshire Life 


Insurance Company 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Began business in 1851, and 
has paid policy-holders and 
beneficiaries over 


$50,000,000.00 


WYMAN & PALMER 


General Agents for Northern Illinois 


105 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





W. S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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CHICAGO 


is a city of opportunities and there are big 
ones with the companies that are able to 
and do serve policyholders, beneficiaries 
and agents equitably and completely. 


Guided by the ideals of the Pilgrim Fathers 
and the founders of the world’s greatest 
democracy, the companies of old New Eng- 
land have brought American Life Insurance 
to its highest*point. 


In Chicago these companies are managed 
by men who have caught the “I Will’ 
spirit of the city. 
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Julius H. Meyer 


General Agent 


An office, not so 
large that a man 
loses his indi- 
viduality, not so 
small that he loses 
the advantages 
of associations 
with success. 


Stock Exchange 
Building 
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L. BRACKETT BISHOP, Manager Chicago Agency 
2020 Harris Trust Building 


Massachusetts 


Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Life Insurance men from all over the country 
‘visiting Chicago will always find the latch 
string on the outside if they call. 














THE CHICAGO GENERAL AGENCY OF 


The Union Mutual 


Life Insurance Co. 


of Portland, Me. 
A GENERAL AGENCY with new blood, new 


ideas and new records. 


A GENERAL AGENCY of an Old Company, do- 
ing business in line with New England ideas of 
honesty and honor, mixed with the latest ideas 
of salesmanship and service. 


BYRON C. HOWES, Manager. Chicago Savings Bank Building 
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The Life Agent—An , Optimist 


Charles Warren Pickell, writer of life 
insurance and life insurance literature, 
spoke Wednesday afternoon on “The 
Life Agent—An Optimist.” His ad- 
dress was a part of the day’s program 
that was devoted to the fieldman. 

Mr. Pickell is manager of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life for Michigan, with 
headquarters at Detroit, but lives a por- 
tion of each year at Los Angeles. He 
drew on his experiences in Detroit and 
the sunshine of California for his ad- 
dress. He said: 

Centuries ago a Chinese philosopher 
said: “The legs of the stork are long, 
the legs of the duck are short. I cannot 
make the legs of the stork short, neither 
can I lengthen the legs of the duck. 
So, why worry?” 

Recently, one of our foremost Amer- 
ican citizens said: “In our country, 
with its many-sided, hurrying, practical 
life, the place for cloistered virtue is far 
smaller than is the place for that essen- 
tial manliness which, without losing its 
fine and lofty side, can yet hold its own 
in the rough struggle with the forces of 
the world round about us.” 

General Agents Are Generals 


I yield first place to no one in my 
profound respect for the officials of the 
great life insurance corporations in 
America. In the vast business world, 
no one ranks above them in brains and 
character, genius and efficiency. Clothed 
with large responsibilities and tremen- 
dous power, they execute their sacred 
trust to the minutest detail, with an eye 
single to the interests of millions of 
policyholders and their beneficiaries. 
They excite the admiration of the world 
by the praiseworthy manner in which 
they safeguard and improve millions (I 
might say billions) of dollars, so that 
they can send them out on their mis- 
sion of mercy to protect the needy and 
comfort the broken-hearted. So great 
is their service to mankind—so great 
their value to our business—it cannot 
be measured. There is another class of 
men who are related to our business 
as Generals Joffre, Haig and Pershing 
are to the European war. They, too, 
are generals who have displayed rare 
skill in organizing their battle lines and 
forming their solid battalions to fight 
to a finish vice, sorrow, poverty. With 
fine discrimination they have rallied to 
their banners thousands of men and 
women of brains and heart—have 
‘taught them the basic principles of life 





B. J. Weil & Co. 


Montgomery, Ala. 
State Agents 
Travelers Insurance 
Company 
Alabama's present prosperity makes 


the State a good field for Life 
Insurance. 








THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Good Contracts and Good Territory 


in Georgia and South) Carolina 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


BAGLEY & WILLET, General Agents 








ATLANTA, GA. 


insurance and trained them in the fine 
art of underwriting. These generals 
stand for protection—they do things— 
they inspire the field—they lead the 
army. They are keen, able, persistent, 
honorable campaigners. General agents 
here and elsewhere, we salute you! 


Likes the Word “Agent” 


But, today, our anthem of praise is 
given in honor of the field man. I use 
the word “man” in its generic sense. 

We sing of the dead-in-earnest chap, 
with his leather-covered rate book and 
his nonleakable fountain pen. He is 
the brave lad who, in a twenty-foot 
ring, with five-ounce gloves and Mar- 
quis of Queensbury rules, is pitted 
against a cold and merciless world; and 
he is the champion who knocks out op- 
position, derision, suspicion, competi- 
tion, and “brings home the bacon.” 

I like the word “agent.” To me, it 
means more than “salesman,” or “solic- 
itor,” or “underwriter.” There is a 
touch of warmth in it—a bit of senti- 
ment. It gets under my skin. My 
agent is my attorney de facto, empow- 
ered to be me. He acts for me and as 
I would, with full authority to do what- 
ever is necessary to conserve my in- 
terests. I am responsible for his ac- 
tions the same as if they were my own. 


Means Much to Many 


In our business, the field man—‘‘the 
agent”—is its exponent. He is the busi- 
ness. When presenting his policy to a 
possible insured, he becomes the com- 
pany. The average purchaser never 
went to the home office, knows none of 
the officials, knows nothing about the 
business except what the agent tells 
him. To him the agent is the whole 
thing. 

In his unique relation to the public, 
the life agent might be called the em- 
blem of our great occupation—a coat of 
arms consisting of a protecting shield, 
surmounted by an American eagle ram- 
pant, with wings outstretched over a 
gold embossed home circle. Or we 
might call him a semaphore across the 
highway of life, to stop the insane rush 
of thousands running wild on a single 
“get-rich-quick” track, leading to death 
and destruction. Or you might find a 
life-sized figure of him enshrined in the 
hearts of widows and orphans as a me- 
morial to be venerated and loved while 
a single home endures or a single bene- 


ficiary feels the impulse of his faithful 
service to his fellowmen. 


Story Heard By All 


Is there any interest, anybody, any- 
where, who has not heard the good 
story he tells, or seen the beautiful pic- 
ture he paints, or felt the impact of the 
punch he puts into his daily bout? He 
is ubiquitous. His personality and 
work run through the tapestry of hu- 
man experience like a thread of gold, 


CHARLES W, ARREN PICKELL 


Michigan Manager Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, Detroit 


standing out in relief and adding tone 
to the conception. 

As related to life insurance, he may 
be likened to the expansive steam which 
transforms the otherwise inert, worth- 
less machinery of an “old line” com- 
pany intog pulsating engine of tremen- 
dous power, whose vibrations are felt 
from sea to sea. Or to the wiry tap- 
root of protection, reaching far down 
into the depths of commercial and so- 
cial activities to gather the life sustain- 
ing juices and drive them up through 
the trunk and branches, so that a cool- 
ing shade may protect and a rich fruit- 
age refresh the destitute and distressed. 
In his hands he holds the destiny of 


our splendid business. Through him 


- the companies take the blood presure 


of the public heart. Through him the 
community receives and assimilates the 
most perfect protection ever devised. 


Has Faults and Vices 


But, gentlemen, I am not here to 
canonize or worship. Neither do I wish 
you to get the idea that our agent is 
a little god, on a pedestal, in a class by 
himself, above and beyond every one 
else. No! Take this bromide, please: 
He has many faults and some vices (I 
regret to say), none of which I will con- 
done. They have aroused much criti- 
cism in times past, and merit much yet. 
And his virtues are not so pronounced 
or numerous that an alphabetical index 
is necessary when we want to find one. 
But when he needs a champion to put 
to flight some cowardly attack—when 
some “yellow dog” maligns his labors 
and he needs a knight errant to fight 
for him—when business comes like 
pulling teeth, the whole world seems 
against him and he needs boosting— 
then send for me. 


Redeemed by Optimism 


Now, optimism is a bully thing! Com- 
mend me to that heart of oak which 
stands the fierce storms of life without 
a quiver. Let me possess that buoy- 
ancy of spirit which never despairs, 
whatever betides. Let me be charmed 
with that calm, sweet peace which 
comes from the depths of the soul, be- 
cause I know all is for the best. Let 
me feel that noblest impulse born of my 
love for my fellow-men which inspires 
me to make everybody happy. 

My word, gentlemen, optimism is a 
most praiseworthy attitude and pos- 
sessed by every mother’s son of you, 
else my eyes deceive me. 


How Optimist Does 


Behold the optimist! When some 
one in the busy whirl of life hands him 
a very sour lemon he mixes it with 
sugar and water—presto, a lemonade. 
When making a public address and 
some mean pessimist in the audience, 
not en rapport with his views, dis- 
patches a few Chinese eggs in his direc- 
tion, a little milk, soda, pepper and salt 
—presto, an omelette. 

Optimism sees a glimmer of light in 
the darkest night, hiding somewhere in 
the shadows. Optimism turns its big 
reflector away off into the infinite blue 
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A CREDITABLE RECORD 


ELEVEN YEARS OLD JULY 25th, OVER THIRTEEN MILLIONS IN FORCE NOW. 
Twelve Months Just Closed Gain Over Two Millions. 


FAIR TREATMENT 


HAS WON THE CONFIDENCE and Loyal Support Both of Insurers and OF A SPLENDID STAFF OF PROGRESSIVE AGENTS 


ARE YOU LOOKING for a PERMANENT RENEWAL CONTRACT? 


WE ARE LOOKING for a LIVE AGENT IN YOUR COMMUNITY RIGHT NOW. Our Policies, Agency Contracts and Territory 
Are Unexcelled. GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES in Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky and West Virginia. 
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WHAT ARE YOU LOOKING FOR? 


IS IT a Company that is free to give you a 
desirable contract on liberal terms? 


IS IT a Company that has a clean and honor- 


able record for its dealings with its 
agents and its policyholders? 


IS IT a Company that is tried, experienced, 


successful, and has long since passed 
the experimental stage? 


IS IT a Company that because of a low death 


rate and high interest earnings can fur- 
nish its policyholders protection at the lowest 
net cost? 


IS IT a Company that stands head and 


shoulders above its competitors located 
in a section embracing two-thirds of the area 
of the United States? 


IS IT a Company that because of its favor- 


able location on the Pacific Coast, 
which has its greatest development before it, 
is bound to be in the forefront of progress in 
the decades to come? 


IS IT a Company whose policies are the 


easiest to sell because they give com- 
plete protection—Life, Sickness, Accident, 
Permanent Disability and Old Age—in one con- 
tract for one premium? MULTIPLE PROTEC- 
TION INSURANCE—“IT PAYS FIVE WAYS.”’ 


IS IT aCompany that in addition to all of the 


above advantages will give you thor- 
ough instruction and will help you to get 
started in your business through its School for 
Salesmen, which has been in successful opera- 
tion for several years? 


You Will Find an Affirmative Answer to All of these 


Questions in The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of California—the ‘‘Giant of the Pacific’’ 


WE ARE LOOKING FOR THREE GOOD MEN RIGHT NOW 
FOR DESIRABLE UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY 


WRITE US AT LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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heavens, searching for. unknown stars, 
instead of seeking for spots on the glo- 
rious sun through a smoked glass. Op- 
timism is keen to see wickedness, 
brutality, infirmity, outrage, sorrow, 
failure, discontent, injustice, et al., yet it 
complacently smiles on, abiding in hope 
and promise. If impelled to repine, op- 
timism is strong enough to see sixteen 
silver linings to one overhanging cloud. 
x * x 


SOME OF THE ELEMENTS OF 
OPTIMISM 


If we should attempt a chemical and 
microscopical analysis of this wonder- 
ful endowment, our time would be more 
than filled and your patience utterly ex- 
hausted. The name of the elements 
within and without that develop and 
compose optimism is legion. Two or 
three have interested and amused me. 
I will just touch on them. 

Some old wizard has gone on record 
by saying, “Whether life is worth the 
living or not depends on the liver.” No 
part of the human anatomy is more 
useful than this big gland. When func- 
tioning normally, it secretes certain 
juices in the right proportion to supply 
“first aid” to digestion. Blessings on 
the man who does not know he has an 
alimentary canal! Sing praises to the 


Witson WILLIAMS 


General Agent New England Mutual Life 
New Orleans 


individual who is free from biliary cal- 

culus, jaundice, hepatic colic, conges- 

tion or cancer! Applaud the one who 

can say, “I never had a sick liver.” 
When the Liver Is Off 


Believe me, when a fellow’s liver goes 
on a rampage and floods his canal with 
too much black bile, he gets up in the 
morning with no strength, a mean, dull 
headache and a seal-brown taste in his 
mouth that murders appetite on sight 
of food. The whites of his eyes turn 
ecru and the whole world has a saffron 
tinge. He looks and feels as if he were 
employed in a sulphur mine. 

Or should this organ poison his sys- 
tem with too much choler or yellow 
bile, look out for storms. The patient 
becomes irritable, ugly, kicks the dog, 
swears at the children, and is, in fact, 
out of harmony with everything and 
everybody. 

Things That Cause Trouble 


How can a man be an optimist when 
his liver is out of commission or work- 
ing overtime? He can’t! Besides, this 
organ is supersenitive. It resents abuse 
—it rebels against gluttony—it snarls 
on laziness—it growls at excessive use 
of alcohol or tobacco—it is offended so 
much at hatred, grief, bitterness, jeal- 
ousy, envy, lust,-and a hundred other 
fooljsh emotions that, like the cuttle- 
fish, it tries to hide its existence in its 
own fluids. 

But when you give this big gland a 
chance by treating it on the square, 
so it can function normally, it will help 


make your eyes sparkle; it will remove 
the yellow from your complexion; it 
will brush the cobwebs from your 
brain; it will give elasticity to your 
step; it will transform groans to laugh- 
ter; it will help to put snap into every- 
thing you do. It’s mighty hard to be 
a pessimist when this organ is in con- 
cert pitch and nature is playing a sym- 
phony in B natural. 
* * * 


SOME OF THE THINGS THAT AN 
OPTIMIST DOES 


Not many blind men are optimists, 
and yet to see clearly and constantly the 
bright side of life one has to be blind 
to many unpleasant things the wicked 
old earth has on exhibition. This is no 
paradox. Correct vision is neither near- 
sighted nor far-sighted, has no astig- 
matism or lack of accommodation, and 
is free from iritis and cataracts, but the 
optimist possesses all these afflictions 
and many more eye troubles. Just see 
—a cataract prevents him from seeing 
his wife’s faults; in many homes stone 
blindness in both eyes is better. An 
astigmatism gives him a view of sorrow 
at a different angle—he has to turn his 
head to see it properly. A lack of ac- 
commodation hides the vile, poisonous, 
cursed things which beset his earthly 
career, and would drag him down into 
the “slough of despond.” Because “love 
is blind,” our optimist loves everybody. 
What he really looks for he finds. Does 
he seek beauty, both nature and art min- 
ister to his craving. Does he desire 
friendship, hundreds of warm hearts 
glow with a fire caught from his own. 
Does he look for happiness, cheerful 
firesides ringing with merry laughter 
appear on the screen. He sees so much 
good in everybody, faults don’t stand a 
ghost of a show. His eye is trained, 
focused to look deeper than the thin 
veneer of things as they seem to things 
as they are or should be 


Always Busy, Always Content 


If wrongs need righting, he jumps 
into the game because he believes jus- 
tice will prevail over error and right- 


eousness triumph over sin. There is 
enough in the present to keep him busy 
and content without opening up the 
dusty sepulchres of a dead past filled 
with rotting practices. 

If in his daily round he observes a 
place where he can lend a helping hand 
and lighten some one’s heavy burden, 
who shall say he need to have his eyes 
tested. That’s what he is looking for. 
If he finds a heart hungering for a 
loving message and he “brightens up 
some dark corner” by speaking it, who 
shall say he should have overlooked 
such a scene? Why, that’s what he’s 
out for. 

If he locates some lonely vale and his 
joyful heart bursts forth into song, set- 
ting the echoes ringing, who shall say 
he should have found a better place to 
sing? Why, what he wants is to make 
the “rocks their silence break; the 
sound prolong.” If he sees a sweet 
smile light up the pale face of some 
poor sufferer as he bends over and 
places a rose in the hand, who shall 
say he should have seen the suffering 
and not the smile? Why, gentlemen, 
the smile is what our optimist went 
there to see. Oh, these eyes! Will they 
always see the best that is or that is 
to be? 


Optimist Never Lazy 


Optimism and laziness are bitter en- 
emies. Even the devil can’t bear a low- 
down, “houn’-dawg,” good-for-nothing, 
lazy lout, and he won’t have him around 
idle, so he gives him one of the mean- 
est jobs in hades—making mischief. 
From the time Adam tried to get wise 
by eating apples, man has had to labor 
and sweat. All honest labor is cardinal 
and essential. The man who refuses to 
work on the unreasonable ground that 
the world owes him a living has a per- 
petual grouch and is a menace to so- 
ciety. I might add so, also, is the fel- 
low who by force prevents another 
from working. Bad ’cess to him! 

The happy farmer is the contented 
man with bursting barns from fields he 


has tilled and harvested. The happy 
artisan is the man with the fat pay en- 
velope as a premium on his weekly toil. 
The happiest man in any walk in life 
is the one with a job he can do well. 
Nothing is denied to honest labor. The 
busy merchant can take a $100 loss and 
capitalize it into a $1,000 profit. The 
hustling manufacturer can rub this won- 
derful Aladdin’s lamp and transform 
raw material into ten thousand com- 
modities. 

Occupation gives no time for worry, 
gloom, discontent or doldrums, and so 
death-producing poisons are kept from 
the physical body and the heart keeps 
young, clean and merry. 

Causes of Pessimism 


For the real joy of the job, the man with 
the hoe by the side of the road has a 
mile the start of lazy, old “Gotrox” and 
his body guard riding by in his limou- 
sine. Climb in with him, hear him 
groaning with rheumatism, swearing at 
his digestion, cursing the chauffeur, 
grumbling at things that can be helped 
and damning things that can’t. What’s 
the matter? Why, the poor rich man 
has nothing to do but eat, cut coupons, 
play bridge, wear clothes, motor, sit 
around, and then do the same things 
over again. Some call it inertia, lazi- 
ness, sluggishness, but I would call it 
what Sherman called “war.” Well may 
he envy the whistling, perspiring, hard- 
muscled chap just over the fence in the 
corn, who eats his dinner of salt pork, 
plain boiled potatoes and milk gravy 
with a regular appetite he seldom, if 
ever, knew. But these are extremes. 
Yes, one is an extreme pessimist, made 
so largely by idleness; the other an ex- 
treme optimist, made so largely by la- 
bor. If you want to digest everything, 
if you want to make others happy, do 
something, and keep doing it; don’t give 
up or give in until you are 94. 
“There’s a world full of pleasure that 

a dollar can’t measure, 

As free as the raindrops that fall; 
There’s a blue sky above us and friends 

that will love us, 

It’s the great scheme of life for us 

all. 
Let our creed be my brother, to help 
one another, 

Let’s make our lives more realistic; 
We'll lift our glass high and drink till 

it’s dry 

Let’s make the whole world optim- 

istic.” 


Why Agent Is Optimist 


Time will not permit us to dig down 
deep into the many reasons why the life 
insurance agent can’t help but see the 
good in everything and scatter sun- 
shine as he works, but here’s one: 

To become a successful salesman of 
protection, he must be in prime condi- 
tion—physically, mentally and morally—- 
and there must be coordination of his 
threefold natures. There must be har- 
mony of impulse and cooperation in ac- 
tion. The better timber in the man, the 
better the man—from top to bottom— 
inside and out. When strong and 
healthy in body, he carries a powerful 
and magnetic atmosphere which attracts 
like a lodestone and sends out its sparks 
of influence like radium. If he is well 
equipped and thoroughly well trained 
mentally, he can toy with a thousand 
pugnacious objectors and confront keen 
business shrewdness with greater acu- 
men. Then should he be morally on 
the square and his character above re- 
proach, there is no fear of evil rumors; 
scowls are met with smiles and hate 
with unruffled gentleness. 

* * x 
DAY OF “QUALIFIED” AGENT IS 
COMING SOON 


The day is fast approaching, gentle- 
men, when one who wishes to engage 
in the greatest business in our land will 
be compelled to come before a compe- 
tent board of experienced persons, ap- 
pointed by the governor of each state, 
and submit to a thorough examirfation. 
His physical condition, early training, 
education, knowledge of life insurance 
and the principles of salesmanship, 
habits, moral character, all to be sub- 


jected to the acid test. And why not? 
Should an arrant fool become adviser 
to the ignorant? Should an unhealthy, 
loathsome creature invade the sanctum 
of purity? Should a moral leper play 
benefactor to the widow and orphan? 
Ought there not to be consonance be- 
tween the protection proposed and its 
proponent? To be properly invested 
before the public, our business must feel 
the resultant impulse of the truest 
types of manhood and womanhood with 
the greatest possibilities. 

In many states a barber. cannot shave 
you unless licensed by the state board of 
examiners. Pharmacists, lawyers, doc- 
tors, school teachers, and many others, 
must qualify for their jobs and be sub- 
jected to a rigid examination. But for 
our life agent a license is not enough. 
There are approximately 100,000 life 
insurance agents in the United States, 
representing 248 different companies. 
The tremendous voltage exerted by this 
bundle of live wires calls for something 
more than a mere license permitting 
them to solicit. 

May Become a Profession 


To change the figure, these men and 
women are actors in life’s great drama. 


Crawrorp H. ELtis 


President Pan-American Life 
New Orleans 


They play the role of guide, adviser, 
confessor, judge, executor, friend, and 
so cannot be too well versed or trained 
for their parts. Perhaps life underwrit- 
ing may some day be a real profession 
instead of a quasi or fanciful one, as 
some over-enthusiast likes to dub it 
nowadays. Before that day comes, 
there must continue to completion the 
sifting process of the past twenty-five 
years. Many ignorant, immoral, unfit, 
whole-timers and part-timers have 
“folded their tents like the Arabs and 
as silently stolen away,” because an 
aroused public conscience demanded 
better timber. The companies have 
awakened to a deeper, keener sense of 
responsibility and are demanding that 
their exponents should be and know and 
do just what and all that they profess. 
And: that’s all there is to a profession. 

When the day comes that our field 
men receive their master’s degrees and 
become real professors of protection, 
then inspection, examination, the “acid 
test” or the “third degree” will affect 
them no more than an afternoon tea. 
Then there will be some high class rep- 
resentation whose tonic effects will be 
felt in every nook and cranny of the 


globe. 
Earmarks of Optimist 


Here’s a tintype of the “professor”: 
Digestion perfect; liver working just 
right; systolic, 125; nerves under con- 
trol; head clear, with all mental facul- 
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ties keen; eyes sparkling and trained; 
muscles vigorous and tense; courage 
born of faith; hope, love, sobriety, cour- 
tesy, cheer abounding; heart big enough 
and in the right place; a love for the 
game and-consumed with the desire to 
work. “Sure nuff” optimist, that boy! 

But the agent’s optimism grows apace 
because he meets the best people on 
earth. By the B. P. O. E. I mean, first, 
those who think—there are hundreds of 
ivory-heads; second, those who pay 
their debts—there are thousands whose 
sense of an obligation is strangulated; 
third, those who love estate, reputation, 
honor, wife, children—there are millions 
who love themselves so hard no one 
else has even a “look in.” 

Can Pick His Associates 


A peculiarity of the agent’s work per- 
mits him to select the man with whom 
he wishes to associate. Some few really 
great ones in the clan can even name 
the time and place they are to meet. 
With such wonderful power vouchsafed 
to him, he engages in a mental selec- 
tion of those he must enroll as friends, 
and so involuntarily admires the man 
who thinks, who pays, who loves, and 
becomes inoculated with the same virus 
himself. 

By association with the man who rea- 
sons, he acquires skill in the use of syl- 
logisms. By visiting the art galleries 
of many. vivid imaginations full of tone 
and color, thrown wide open to his ad- 
miring gaze, he soon gets where, with 
brush and pigment, he can paint joy, 
beauty and grace. In like manner, the 
constructive and analytical faculties of 
the intellect gather strength and value. 
The whole mental mechanism is stimu- 
lated to accuracy, alertness and effi- 
ciency through association with the 
best, just as a watch synchronizes with 
the regulator when hung near it. So, 
also, the functions of his will are ener- 
gized and quickened. Perseverance 
gathers momentum, forming stability of 
purpose and habits of work. Improve- 
ment finds a broader field through skill. 
The simple truth is, the boy is “up 
against” the strongest, hardest wills to 
be found. He learns to parry and 
thrust, to withhold and advance, to 
measure swords and exchange blows, 
and every day becomes more capable 
and more content. 


Experience as a builder 


In his daily diggings he uncovers 
men’s hearts, opening up rich veins of 


those finer feelings that make life 
brighter and drive dull care away. 
Think what pleasure he gets when he 
finds a cheerful subject who himself is 
an optimist; think how jolly to meet 
real wit with badinage; think how easily 
he could be inspired to see the silver 
lining by a full-blooded, successful man 
who carries an illumination of hope and 
courtesy, that crown that graces the 
brow of every salesman, how some 
Chesterfield “hands it to him.” Every 
day he catches more and more of the 
essential courage that masters in. the 
business and professional world display. 

And so he goes increasing his ca- 
pacity for service, by increasing the 
radius of his selected associates. He 
rubs up against these picked folks and 
gets polished so he shines. His whole 
attitude must be buoyant, whatever of 
sorrow, disappointments, troubles, losses, 
defeats beset his path, since yielding to 
these devils drags him down to failure 
and shame. When he has a poor month 
he hustles harder; when he loses out in 
competition, he sets his jaws and tackles 
the first man he meets; when a rejec- 
tion confronts him, he grins and admits 
the applicant was a poor risk; when 
saddled with a worthless note, he 
charges it to profit and loss and con- 
gratulates the dead-beat on having a 
year’s insurance for nothing; when sick- 
ness comes into his home, there is the 
assuring smile and comforting touch 
that says, “There, there, don’t worry. 
Father is here. You will come out all 
right in a day or two.” 
“Tis easy enough to be pleasant, 

When life flows by like a song; 
But the man worth while is the man 

with a smile 

When everything goes dead wrong.” 

The lights and shadows of his life aid 
the camera in giving us a clear-cut pic- 
ture of a real optimist. 

* ok x 


REAL OBJECTIVES OF LIFE 
AGENT 


But the supreme reason why a suc- 
cessful solicitor cannot be a pessimist 
is revealed in his objective. What is he 
in the business for and why is he push- 
ing forward from day to day? Is he 


striving by hook or crook solely to win 
some bonus (the days of which I be- 
lieve are numbered), or has he lost his 
soul to the money he gets from com- 
missions he loves to figure in advance? 
No, indeed, not by a jugful! With the 
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real salesman, all this is secondary. He 
is the distributer of protection in a 
great variety of patterns, and he is the 
mortal enemy of shiftlessness and im- 
providence. His business is a mosaic, 
each little service fits into the design 
essentially and with exactness, not com- 
plete alone by itself, but spoiling the 
model if omitted. With what satisfac- 
tion he guides the uncertain applicant 
to adopt the wisest and best plan for 
protecting his estate from his untimely 
death, becoming his attorney to arrange 
all details. With what sublime patience 
he bears with that procrastinator—the 
curse of his work—who will not listen 
to reason or be moved by example. 
He must not be impatient or say méan 
things—his purpose is to insure that 
man’s ‘life. How much joy he finds in 
an evening with a friend and his family 
discussing a campaign against the “grim 
reaper,” and surrounding the helpless 
“kids” by an impregnable fortification 
against poverty and suffering. 
Objectives Stimulate Agent 


His objective is to extract the poison- 
ous sting ‘and blighting curse from a 
helpless old age and soothe it with a 
satisfying competence and tender care. 
Isn’t that enough to make an agent re- 
joice? 

His objective is to save a private es- 
tate from irreparable loss, by furnish- 
ing a quick asset available when his 
guiding hand is pulseless in death. Isn’t 
that enough to make an agent happy? 

His objective is to preserve the home, 
which is the unit of our social existence, 
pure and influential, sacred and invio- 
late, by helping the widowed mother to 
keep the little ones under her wise and 
loving care. Isn’t that enough to make 
an agent shout for joy? 

His objective is to safeguard business 
interests, which by the death of some 
valued man might overthrow the eco- 
nomic structure of a whole community, 
by supplementing such loss in part with 
its money equivalent. Isn’t that enough 
to make an agent feel bully? 


His Greatest Objective 


to build schools and 
churches; to train men and women for 


iJ 

business and professional lives; to en- 
dow institutions for scientific research 
and foster life extension plans and so- 
cial betterment enterprises, and so we 
might go on. Isn’t this enough to make 
an agent see the bottom of Pandora’s 
box? 

Believe me, ladies and gentlemen, 
wrapped up in every faithful whole- 
timer are possibilities subtle, far-reach- 
ing, refining, around which you could 
not run a tape line. And he knows it. 
His very soul is gripped; his spirit 
buoyant; his manner winsome; his 
heart gracious. “He bears a charmed 
life” “his course runs smooth,” “his 
star is in the ascendant,” “victory is 
chained to his car,” “he basks in the 
sunshine,” all because his work has the 
true objective; he is, in fact, the world’s 
greatest optimist. Listen: With him, 
no case, however bad, is altogether 
hopeless; with him, no condition, how- 
ever unnatural, is beyond remédy; with 
him, failure to get the signature on the 
dotted line is like a bad hole in golf 
to the temperamental—he forgets it; 
with him, yesterday’s disappointments 
are like stepping stones across a stream; 
he watched his footsteps, got safely 
over, and from thence his course is for- 
ward; with him, mischief, prejudice, out- 
rage, pain, loss, sorrow, are only fuel 
to feed the furnace in which God proves 
him to bring him forth more bright; 
with him, competition loses its rough- 
ness, and other companies offer much 
that is praiseworthy and deserving of 
defense; with him, love of his company, 
his associates, his work, his friends, 
grows brighter, stronger, sweeter, as 
the days glide by, until it becomes the 
all-absorbing, all-pervading influence of 
his life, touching thousands with its in- 
tensive charity. 


Have I drawn too vivid an ideal? 
Perhaps! But I know many agents who 
could sit for my painting, and I believe 
you do, too. Before a decade shall 
have passed the type I have sketched 
will become a mighty host whose lives 
will “leaven the whole lump” of our 
civilization. 

It affords me great pleasure to intro- 
duce my beau-ideal—the life insurance 
agent—an optimist. 





NorHING of importance was ever ac- 
complished without a vision in ad- 
vance.—C, S. Ferguson. 
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Agent 


In making up a report on a change 
in the emblem or motto of the National 
Association, J. Stanley Edwards, vice- 
president from Denver, introduced the 
subject of remuneration for agents and 
the present high cost of living. It was 
as follows, not being read: 


At the St. Louis convention a com- 
mittee was appointed to consider the 
emblem of the association, some ques- 
tions having been raised as to whether 
or not it might be improved. After in- 
viting suggestions for a new emblem 
and motto, and hearing the opinions of 
several, and after some correspondence 
on the part of the committee, it was de- 
cided to recommend that no change be 
made. No suggestion of a better de- 
sign Or more appropriate motto was of- 
fered, and there appeared to be no gen- 
eral dissatisfaction with the present 
emblem of the anchor now with the 
present motto, “The Greatest Thing in 
the World.” A practical consideration 
also was the fact that many members 
had purchased the present button and 
had it imprinted on their stationery, and 
the National Association had a consid- 
erable supply of the emblems on hand 
for sale to members, and if a change 
was made some provision would have 
to be made for reimbursing or refur- 
nishing emblems to members who had 
purchased the present one in good 
faith, so your committee has unani- 
mously recommended that no change 
be made. 


Where Does the Fault Lie? 


I do not know what the purpose of 
the program committee was in putting 
this topic on the program. It does not 
seem to me that the design of our em- 
blem or the wording of our motto is 
likely to be easily improved upon, nor 
does it appeal to me as a matter of out- 
standing importance as at present used. 
I doubt if any great number of our 
members are using it or that the public 
knows or cares very much about it. Is 
this the fault of the emblem itself or 
do the reasons lie deeper? 


Loosely Organized Body 


This association, composed of mem- 
bers widely scattered geographically, 
representing different and competing 
companies and meeting but once a year, 
has always been, in the nature of things, 
a loosely organized body. It has 
worked with a good measure of success 
for the ethical improvement of field con- 
ditions, for the education of the public 
to the value of life insurance for the de- 
fense of credit, of business, of home, 
and of nation. Today the government 
has in a measure adopted our slogan by 
insuring its soldiers and sailors. This 
association has directed its energies to 
good purpose in improved service to 
policyholders. Its members have been 
heard in schools and colleges and its 
counsel has been in improved service 
to policyholders. Its members have 
been heard in schools and colleges and 
its counsel has been heeded in legisla- 
tive halls. 


Must Accomplish More 


Altogether, in spite of some critics, 
this has been a pretty good record. 
But what of the future? It is not suf- 
ficient that we meet once a year and 
shake hands with ourselves and point 
with pride to our record. If life insur- 
ance is really going to be recognized 
by the general public, as our motto 
reads, as “The Greatest Thing on 
Earth,” much remains to be done. An 
anchor is a good thing to tie to in a 
storm, but a ship usually does not get 
anywhere while anchored. 


It has occurred to me that rather than 
take up the time of the conventions 
discussing the design of our emblem, or 
the wording of our motto, we might 


Should 


more prafitbly consider something of 
the future policy of the association, how 
it can best increase its influence, 
broaden its purposes and enlarge its 
usefulness. 


Not Along New Lines 


I do not advocate any departure from 
the present association activities. Let 
us intensify and multiply our efforts 
along the lines of education, conserva- 
tion and publicity and the other activi- 
ties of our present program. But, as 
we have progressed from the apologetic 
to the defensive stage of our being, let 
us take steps to progress to the mold- 
ing of rather than the meeting of con- 
ditions, after they arise. 

This association, if it would only real- 
ize its potential possibilities, is really 
the most powerful insurance organiza- 
tion in the world today. Our power 
rests in the fact that we are recognized 
to represent the great army of policy- 
holders, who in turn are in quantity and 
quality ‘the best citizenship of the coun- 
try. Therefore, why should we wait 
until some condition is thrust upon the 
institution of life insurance and then 
awake to meet it? Should we not 
rather anticipate the trend of events and 
so help to mold conditions that life in- 
surance will receive its rightful recog- 
nition at the hands of all, whether they 
be those who seek to limit its useful- 


Be Paid More 


ness, to legislate against its life or deny 
its representatives their just due? 


Should Do More Advertising 


Just how is this practical of accom- 
plishment? First, by a recognition on 
our own part of the potential impor- 
tance of this organization. 
is not accustomed to place a higher 
valuation on a body than it places on 
itself. Our present membership must 
realize more fully their individual re- 
sponsibility to this association and help 
place it in the position where it be- 
longs, if that motto is to mean any- 
thing. Second, we must intensify our 
educational and publicity work so that 
the benefits of insurance will be recog- 
nized, not only by the most ignorant 
adult, but that every school boy and 
girl will know what it means to them 
and to their home and to their country; 
so that every legislator will know that 
when he seeks to strike at the institu- 
tion of life insurance he is striking at 
the most precious possessions of his 
friends, his neighbors and his electors. 


Larger Membership Needed 


Third, we can do little more with our 
present strength. We have these mem- 
bership campaigns and gain some new 
recruits. Why is it more life insur- 
ance men do not join the association? 
Many reasons, doubtless. Some have 


The public . 


not been imbued with the spirit of sac- 
rifice and service to the cause. With 
some, life insurance is but a side issue, 
a part only of the day’s work. We 
must do what we can to bring all such 
to a broader viewpoint and as rapidly 
as may be to a full time service. 


Compensation Too Small 


But there are thousands of others 
who, under the stress of present con- 
ditions, face the serious question of a 
living wage.. We do not see their faces 
at these conventions because they 
cannot afford to come. Some of them 
cannot. afford to pay the dues of a local 
association. We are prone at the con- 
vention to talk a great deal about serv- 
ice—service to the policyholders, serv- 
ice to the companies, and properly 
enough. But has not the time come 
when this association might well con- 
sider its possible service to the thou- 
sands of poor insurance men who tire- 
lessly walk the streets that widows and 
children may have bread while their 
own families may suffer want? We are 
inclined to talk a great deal about life 
insurance being a profession—and so it 
is. I have a lecture on the subject my- 
self. But will it ever be truly a pro- 
fession to all until the average compen- 
sation of its represenatives is equal to 
that of a barber? The president of a 
great life insurance company testified 
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ed to other States, but when you 
come to Ohio, the Midland 
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It confines its operations to its 
Its agents are on their toes be- 
cause they are dealing with people who know 
It is a home company 
which appeals to home folks. It is operated 

in a way that attracts agents and appeals 
to policyholders. Its officers and directors 

are well known throughout the State. There 
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ing 60 percent commission on a 20-year 
endowment, and potatoes were 60 cents 
a hundred pounds. Now they receive 
half that commission and potatoes are 
$2 a hundred. 


Present Stress Will Tell 


Who is there to worry about these 
men in times like these, whose wages 
are not being advanced to meet the di- 
minishing purchasing power of a dol- 
lar? These men, like other professional 
men, cannot strike for increased pay. 
Agents’ compensation has been further 
reduced by the tendency in policy forms 
toward term, group and special contract 
plans paying lower percentage on de- 
creased premiums. 

It may be argued that compensation 
is strictly a company matter, which is 
measurably true, but it is also true that 
legislation stepped in and, by the Arm- 
strong law, prohibited the companies 
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from paying what, under present condi- 
tions, is to many less than a living 
wage, and this law under which we have 
lived was not passed by the Medes and 
Persians. 

Lifetime Renewals 


If the service of the agent to the 
policyholder is to be till death do them 
part, then the compensation should fol- 
low for a like period. If we are to in- 
vite young men to enter this business 
and to continue in it and make it a pro- 
fession—their life work—they must be 
made to see that the life they give and 
the dependent lives they trust to such 
work shall be made safe. 

The President has said that we must 
make the world safe for democracy, 
and we must. Let us also try to help 
make this business safe for its humble 
burden bearers and our association will 
have added another service to its list 
of achievements—it will have cast its 
anchor in a wider harbor of usefulness 
by creating possibilities for an increased 
and more permanent membership. And 
as a consequence of its enlarged serv- 
ice and power its propaganda of life in- 
Surance as “The Greatest Thing in the 
World” may indeed become a reality. 


Horner Called 


from Convention 


Warren M. Horner, who has been 
seeking to have the national convention 
adopt a strict code of ethics and fought 
tor such action in the executive com- 
mittee meeting, was called to St. Louis 
the first day of the convention to assist 
in the settlement of an estate to which 

€ 1s one of the heirs. 


Delegates were given one of those 
warm-hearted southern welcomes, such 
as only a southerner, big in heart and 
big in body could give. They were 
greeted by Eugene J. McGivney, for- 
mer Louisiana. commissioner and now 
general counsel of the Pan American 
Life. He said: 


The Life Underwriters Association of 
Louisiana extends to you a most hearty 
welcome. 


Tribute to Organization 


Your organization, which at all times 
preaches the gospel of cooperation, con- 
servation, efficiency and fair dealing, is 
doubly welcome at this time, when our 
whole country and all of our people are 
advised to adopt your gospel as a 
means of winning the great war in 
which we are engaged. 

Your deliberations are sure to be 
profitable to every one fortunate enough 
to be present and participate therein. 

You are engaged in the highest type 
of conservation, teaching your members 
that strife and ruinous competition 
make for waste and destruction. 

You are engaged in bringing about 
the highest standard of efficiency in the 
profession of life insurance when you 
fix your qualifications for membership 
so high as to make it an honor to be- 
long to your association. 

You are doing a service to the state in 
building up among your members a 
citizenship that stands for honesty and 
fair business dealing. 


State Association’s Efforts 


It has been my pleasure in the past 
ten years to have been more or less 
in touch with the work of the life un- 
derwriters association, particularly the 
Louisiana branch, of which I have the 


honor of being an honorary member, 
and I can cheerfully say that I know 
of no set of men engaged in any single 
profession that ‘have striven as hard 
for the uplift of the work in which they 
are engaged; and I do not know of any 
organization where the results have 
been more wholesome and elevating to 
its members. 

The membership of the Louisiana 
branch is not as numerous as its officers 
would like to have it, but it up- 
holds all of the high ideals of the Na- 
tional Association. It stands as a bul- 
wark of defense for all outside assaults 
on the citadel of life insurance. It acts 
as a weapon of offense to weed out 
among its own profession all evils and 
abuses of the business that come to its 
notice. 


New Orleans and Louisiana 


New Orleans and Louisiana actually 
and potentially present opportunities 
for agricultural, commercial and manu- 
facturing pursuits unexcelled in any 
portion of the country. 

New Orleans is the second largest 
export city in the United States. It 
has the finest fresh water harbor in the 
world, with seven miles of municipal 
wharves, having steel covered sheds, 
with depth enough for the largest bat- 
tleships to dock alongside. 

It has the finest waterworks plant and 
waterworks system in the world. It 
has expended upwards of $30,000,000 on 
its sewerage and water systems. 

It is the domicile of the Federal Farm 
Loan Bank in this section of the coun- 
try. 

This state leads in the lumber in- 
dustry. It has more standing cypress 
than any other state in the Union and 
has the largest long leaf pine sawmills 
in the world. 

Louisiana is the second largest pro- 
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ducer of oil in the United States. It 
has the largest sulphur and salt mines 
in the world. 

It produces more sugar cane and 
more rice than any other state in the 
United States. 

Its supply of oysters, fish, game.and 
small fur-bearing animals is almost un- 
limited. 

It has less than 30 percent of its land 
under cultivation. 


Much of Historical Interest 


Louisiana is rich in historical inter- 
est. It has been at different times un- 
der the three flags of France, Spain, 
then France again, and now the United 
States. The domination of these for- 
eign countries has left their impress 
upon our law, literature, architecture 
and romance, perhaps more deeply than 
has foreign influence been felt in any 
state in the Union. The civil law of 
our state today is founded upon the 
French Code Napoleon, and is inter- 
spersed with the laws and ordinances 
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of Spain that were in effect during the 
short time that Spain dominated Louis- 
iana. 

You can look out of the windows of 
this building and see the obelisk that 
marks the sight of the battle of New 
Orleans, which was fought after the 
treaty of peace was signed with Eng- 
land, where, behind cotton bales and 
hogsheads of sugar, the American 
troops and Lafitte’s pirates repelled and 
defeated the brilliant red-coated army of 
General - Packenham. 

You will be interested in the Vieux 
Carre, the old French quarter of the 
city, with its ancient structures, quaint 
architecture and distinctly foreign as- 
pect, and with its interesting romances 
with which it bristles. 


Shows American Stamina 


Perhaps in this hour of our country’s 
great stress, as an illustration of the 
stamina and power of recovery of the 
American people, I may be pardoned 
for mentioning the fact with some show 
of pride, that whatever evidence of. 
progress and development we are able 
to show our visitors from the north, 
the east and the west, is the result of 
the toil and industry of a people that 
practically began anew only fifty-two 
years ago, having arisen, it might be 
said, Phenix-like from the ashes of a 


* devastating and disastrous war. 


We are proud of our city and of our 
state and of our achievements, humble 
though they may seem by comparison 
with some of our country’s great cen- 
ters of wealth. 

While we have been set back several 
decades in the development and prog- 
ress of our commercial and financial 
affairs by the Civil war, we yield prece- 
dence to no section of this great re- 
public in matters of patriotic pride and 
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loyalty and devotion to that glorious 
flag. Our flag! which you will find 
floating from every housetop in this 
city, wherever you may turn, and which 
we are pledged to a man to follow, if 
necessary, to the end of the earth and 
to support with our last cent of wealth. 


Germania Agents 


Organize Club 


At the second annual meeting of 
Germania Life field men, held in con- 
junction with the national association 
convention, the Germania Life Leaders 
Club was organized. The constitution 
and by-laws adopted provide that lead- 
ers for the country and leaders in four 
territorial divisions shall comprise the 
executive committee and that they shall 
elect the president of the organization. 
In this way it will be possible to name 
either a manager or the largest personal 
producer. for the honor, depending on 
the records each has made. 

The requirement for membership on 
the part of agents is $100,000 of paid 
business in the club year and the re- 
quirement for managers is the writing 
on a paid basis of a quota determined 
by the company. ; 

To get to the meeting this year sim- 
ilar records were necessary and sixty- 
eight agents and managers qualified. In 
addition to these were twenty-four 
ladies, Superintendent of Agencies T. 
Louis Hansen, Vice-President and Sec- 
retary Carl Heye and W. C. Ellis, 
assistant to Mr. Hansen. The entire 
party numbered over 100, as there were 
several guests. 

The two days’ sessions were full of 
value. 

The program, as carried out at the 
St. Charles Hotel, follows: 

Monday, Sept. 24 


9:00 a. m—‘GET ACQUAINTED’’— 
Convention. Hall, Second floor. 

9:30 a. m.—Meeting called to order. 

“WELCOME”—Carl Vice-Presi- 
dent and Secretary. : 

RESPONSE—Manager W. E. Nordsieck, 
Denver, Colo. 

ORGANIZATION PROBLEMS 

Introductory Remarks—T. Louis Han- 
sen, Superintendent of Agencies. 

Address — “Selecting and _ Training 
Agents”—Dr. Walter Dill Scott, Director, 
Bureau of Salesmanship Research, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh. 

“Where Shall We Look for New Agency 
Material’”—Leader: Manager Paul Alex- 
ander, Albany, N. Y. 

“How Shall the New Agent Be Started” 
—Leader: Manager Charles B. Rudd, 
Evansville, Ind. 


Heye, 


Lunch 

“How Can the Old Agent Be Made More 
Productive’—Leader: Manager Harry O. 
Snyder, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“Organizing City Territory’’—Leader: 
Manager Harold Pearce, Cleveland, O. 

“Organizing Country Territory’’— Lead- 
er: Manager B. R. Plotts, Omaha, Nebr. 

A Trip on Lake Ponchartrain 


Buffet Supper at 7 o’clock, Dancing at 
9 o'clock, Music by “The Coontown 


Quartet.” 
Tuesday, Sept. 25 

9:00 a. m.—Sales Problems. 

Morning session in charge of Manager 
Henry Kronsbein, St. Louis, Mo. (Indi- 
vidual discussions limited to five minutes.) 

“Writing Big Business’—Leader: Man- 
ager James K. Jarvis, Louisville, Ky. 

“Writing City Business’—Leader: Man- 
ager N. E. Berry, Kansas City, Mo. 

“Writing Country Business’—Leader: 
O. N. Petree, Greensboro, N. C. 

“Selling Insurance to Women”’—Leader: 
Mrs. Clara D. Knight, Fargo. N. D. 

“Securing Settlements with Applica- 
tions’—Leader: District Manager L. C 
Klein, Carroll, Ia. 

“Shots That Have Hit the Mark’— 

= caer: Manager J. M. Andrews, Ft. Smith, 
Ark. 


Afternoon session in charge of Manager 
George Godfrey Moore, Topeka, Kan. 
(Individual discussions limited to five 
minutes.) 

“Securing Prospects’’—Leader: Manager 
H. B. Salot, Detroit, Mich. 


“Preparing for the Interview”’—Leader:. 


Manager I. M. Koch, Cleveland. O 
“The Approach”’—Leader: 
F. Kuhns, Baltimore, Md. 
“Conducting the Interview’—Leader: 
vy. 


Manager C, 
Manager Willard C. Add 


“Closing’—Leader: Manager David J. 
Beck, Buffalo, N. Y. 


CLOSING SESSION 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 
contests and explained unique forms of 

business competition plans. 
The afternoon session opened with 


Uniform Program Report 


D. MEAD, chairman of the 

W committee appointed at the 

¢ mid-year meeting of the execu- 

tive committee for the purpose of in- 

vestigating and reporting on the mat- 

ter of uniform programs for all local 

associations was unable to be present 

at the convention. His report on the 

accomplishments of the committee was 
read as follows: 

As a result of sending communica- 
tions to all the local associations, 118 
in all, forty-eight associations re- 
sponded, which is about 40 percent of 
the total number of associations. Of 
this number all but two expressed 
themselves as being in favor of just 
such propaganda as we are endeavoring 
to create, and these two did not think 
a uniform program a wise thing. 

Twenty of the forty-eight associa- 
tions advised that they held regular 
monthly meetings, had regular pro- 
grams, noted speakers at each meeting, 
usually from the outside, had debates 
by the members after these speakers 
had finished, held an annual banquet, 
and some time during the summer 
months, an outing of some kind. It 
would appear from their reports that 
the annual banquet and the summer 
outing were the most attractive and 
had the largest attendance, showing 
that the social side is very important. 


Data on Programs 


Ten of the associations responding 
advise that they have no set program, 
but have prominent speakers from the 
outside several times during the year 
and some special feature, usually a ban- 
quet or an outing, at which the ladies 
are invited to attend, and these meet- 
ings are usually popular and well 
attended. . : 

Seven associations state that they 
have no regular program but usually 
have short, say five-minute, talks by 
the members, an occasional outside 
speaker, usually an annual dinner, 
luncheons having proved a failure, and 
as they express it, “take things up as 
they come along,” and these associa- 
tions complain that there is a lack of 
enthusiasm among their members, and 
request: information as to the new idéa. 

Eleven associations report no regu- 
lar meetings, no set program, occa- 
sional called meetings two or three 
times a year, and they report lack of 
the proper enthusiasm, and do not 
know how to proceed, but are desirous 
of procuring information as to the 
uniform program idea. 


Features of Activity 


Of the twenty successful associations, 
the following may be mentioned as 
combining the features of regular pro- 
grams, regular monthly “meetings, pub- 
lic speakers from the outside, general 
debates by members from the floor, 








Edward A. Woods in the chair, con- 
ducting a discussion on helping agents, 
the one subject left over from previous 
sessions. The majority of speakers 
said that good agents needed few helps 
and that poor ones didn’t know how to 
use them. The speakers were S. C. 
Rosenberg, Peoria; R. U. Darby, Balti- 
more; Charles Jerome Edwards, New 
York; Mark Braun, Chicago; F. M. 
Wheaton, Baltimore; J. Newton Russell 
and Winstow Russell, agency superin- 
tendent of the Phoenix Mutual Life. 
Half the men present admitted they 
started as part time agents and there 
were defenders of the part time men in 
the cities as well as rural districts, and 
no detractors. Those upholding the 
use of legitimate part timers were Or- 
ville Thorpe, Dallas; A. F. Colwell, 
Fargo; M. M. Demming, Des Moines; 
Boling Sibley, Memphis; Glover S. 
Hartings, agency superintendent of the 
New England Mutual; D. W. Bufkin, 
Jackson, Miss.; O. N. Olmsted, Cleve- 
land; President Wilson of the Canadian 
Association, and S. C. Rosenberg. 


discussions from time to time on na- 
tional affairs, such as the Liberty loan, 
Red Cross, and other affairs that have 
to do with the locality in which the 
particular association is located: 
Peoria, Ill., New York, Philadelphia, 
Los Angeles, Omaha, Central Massa- 
chusetts (Worcester), Rochester, N. Y., 
Knoxville, Pittsburgh, New Mexico, 
(Albuquerque); Puget Sound and Min- 
neapolis. 
Outline of Program 


The chairman of the committee does 
not believe that a uniform program can 
be so arranged as to meet the needs of 
every local association, but ventures to 
suggest the following outline for prac- 
tically all associations and especially 
those that are in cities of a hundred 
thousand or less. 

As it has been decided by the na- 
tional association to hold an annual 
meeting during the early part of the 
year, the chairman suggests that Janu- 
ary is probably the best month for the 
annual meeting and banquet at which 
time the officers for the ensuing year 
can be elected. From February to 
June and from September on, with the 
exception of the meeting immediately 
following the national convention, the 
chairman suggests that the following 
programs be taken into consideration 
as being practical and instructive and 
tending to promote interest and in- 
creased attendance among insurance 
men. 

Meetings in honor of the press, the 
clergy, bankers, who are so closely 
associated with the profession of in- 
surance. A meeting at which some 
good corporation or insurance lawyer 
is the speaker of the evening, and one 
where a supreme court or a federal 
court judge is the speaker. A meeting 
where a very prominent doctor or the 
president of a university, or some 
prominent and well known credit. man 
will speak; a meeting in honor of the 
advertising men of the community, and 
one at which some prominent salesman 
from some industry or from some 
salesmanship school will be the prin- 
cipal‘ speaker. 

Some of the best meetings ever held 
are those which have been addressed 


by prominent men in the various asso- 
ciations, men who have been especially 
successful. . 

Beport of Delegates 


The first meeting after the national 
convention should be given over to a 
report of the delegates, each delegate 
telling the association just what he 
learned and what benefit the conven- 
tion had been to him, and setting forth 
such ideas as might be beneficial to the 
other members. One meeting could be 
given over to a question box, the ques- 
tions to be answered by the general 
agents and debated from the floor. 
These five-minute discussions tend to 
bring. out individual ideas and the 
chairman advocates them at _ each 
meeting. 

I might say that the New York asso- 
ciation has one meeting devoted to the 
ethics of the profession and this sort 
of a meeting would not hurt any asso- 
ciation but, on the contrary, would be 
of much benefit. 


Ladies Night 


The chairman also suggests that at 
least one meeting the ladies be invited 
to be present, and also suggests that 
during the summer months there be 
arranged an outing or trip of some sort, 
a general get-together meeting which 
is always an enjoyable feature. 

From information gathered, it would 
seem that the luncheon is a failure, and 
in order to get the most good for the 
greatest number the evening dinner is 
much more popular, better liked and 
better attended. 

It is quite evident that out of the 
118 associations to whom we wrote 
there are but fifty who are active, and 
out of this number, only about twenty 
are really alive as to the great benefits 
to be obtained by membership in the 
association, and of these twenty, the 
majority are located in the greater 
municipalities. Therefore it is very ap- 
parent that we must at once take meas- 
ures to assist in every possible way the 
smaller associations, and it is the belief 
of the chairman that a uniform pro- 
gram as outlined in this report, would 
be one of the most material ways of 
assistance. 

This report is very respectfully sub- 
mitted with the hope that it will be 
given consideration, and it is the chair- 
man’s greatest regret that he himself 
cannot be present at the convention. 


Taxation Report 


Tor committee on taxation re- 


ported through Chairman Law- 
rence Priddy of New York: 

At a meeting of the Council, held in 
St. Louis September 18, 1916, it was 
decided that the committee on taxation 
should confine its activities to educa- 
tional matters. 

The committee has forwarded to the 
presidents of all local associations 
copies of two important papers, each 
prepared by one of our members, deal- 
ing with the general subject “Taxa- 
tion.” Many associations have made 
these papers the subject of discussion 
at one of their regular meetings. But 
there has been little extension work 
done by the committee during this year, 
hecause we have felt that in view of 
the war situation it was not a proper 
time to inaugurate or push campaigns 
of education. : 


Committee of Fifteen 


The most significant and far-reach- 
ing thing done during the year effecting 
the taxation of life insurance was the 
resolution passed by the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents, Dec. 15, 
1916, at the conclusion of the reading 
before that body of a most remarkable 
paper by CharleseF. Coffin, then presi- 
dent of the American Life Convention, 
entitled, “Ten Years’ Tax Harvest From 
Policyholders’ Funds.” The resolution 
provided for the appointment of a com- 
mittee of fifteen; five of whom shall 


be commissioners of insurance, five 
from the presidents’ association and 
five from the American Life Conven- 
tion, and this committee is expected to 
make a thorough study of the whole 
question of taxation as it applies to 
life insurance. and to recommend a plan 
of action to the entire fraternity to re- 
lieve policyholders of this iniquitous 
burden. This committee has been ap- — 
pointed and is now engaged in the 
work assigned to it. Mr. Coffin is to 
appear before this cohvention and no 
member should miss this address. 
‘One of the most comprehensive 
papers dealing with this subject which 
has been prepared during the current 
year was read before the Convention 
of the Life Insurance Counsel, Atlantic 
City, May 24, 1917, by John Barnes, 
— of the Northwestern Mutual 
ife. 


‘Harry L. Seay’s Talk 


In speaking as president of the 
American Life Convention, Harry : 
Seay, president of the Southland Life 
of Dallas, said that it was the duty of — 
the two organizations and the compo — 
nent parts thereof to do all in_ thei 
power to upbuild the national life 
America. They must upbuild insurance — 
because it will upbuild this nation 
life rather than for the mere sake 
upbuilding insurance. 
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NE-MAN CONTROL may be all right in a Commercial Busi- 

ness, but such a condition has been proved as not conducive to 

the best interests of the policyholders and agents of a Life Insur- 
ance Company. 


The Board of Directors of The Lincoln Life own but 41% of its Capital Stock. 


For the past six years the policy of the Company in all important matters has been determined by the Committee or Confer- 
ence Plan. The personnel of the various Committees is determined by the matter in hand, the General Manager of the Company 
sitting as chairman of all meetings. Thus direct responsibility is placed upon the head of each department for the results in that 
department. No sharing of credit, no shifting of blame. Each head has a knowledge of the work of all departments. 


The result of this plan has been to develop an organization of efficient, loyal and versatile men who work together harmoni- 
ously and are deeply devoted to the success of the Company. 


No company in America has a better office organization and the policy of no company would be less disturbed by the death or 


retirement of any one man. 
RESULTS 


Year Ending Premium Admitted Policies Insurance 
June 30 Income Assets In Force In Force 
$ No. 


1911 201,855 540,049 3,734 5,938,518 226,537 
1914 787,390 1,790,704 14,336 20,851,345 357,623 


1917 1,248,712 4,440,399 30,385 54,901,660 578,043 
NOW (August Ist), over $55,000,000 paid insurance in force. 


FINANCIAL CONDITION JUNE 30, 1917 


As reported by the recent joint examination made at our request 
under the auspices of the Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 


Fi t e loans - - 3,204,162.16 F . da < F y 
Peat ja Et 4 = x ’ 240,035.46 Policy, disability and double indemnity reserve (on 
Municipal and other bond - 70,890.86 deposit with State of Indiana) - - - $3,740,537.99 
Cash in bank and office - 325,937.27 . P Ee 
($92,000 at 2 per cent; $233,000 at 6 per cent) Premiums and interest paid in advance - - 24,572.80 
Loans to policyholders eS aka? - 382,374.58 F 3 i : 
(Loans not exceeding cash value of the policies) Salaries, bills and medical fees unpaid - - 11,170.80 
Interest due and accrued to June 30 - 79,251.00 R f 
Premiums in course of collection - 149,986.53 eserve for taxes - - - - _ =, 19,587.38 
Furniture and fixtures - - - - 24,991.00 
(Cost over $35,000.00) 
Other assets - - - - - - 516.09 


Surplus to 
ee 


Death Claims (no proof received) - 41,631.86 
Other liabilities - - - - 24,854.55 


$4,478,144.95 Surplus to Protect Policyholders - 578,043.17 
Less assets not admitted 37,746.40 


$4,440,398.55 $4,440,398.55 


RIGHT UP TO THE MINUTE LIVE AND AGGRESSIVE 


All forms of policies, participating and non-participating. Liberal and attractive agency contracts. Good territory open in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, Idaho and Utah. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office ARTHUR F. HALL, Vice-President and General Manager Pioneer Life Branch 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA 
WALTER T. SHEPARD FRANKLIN B. MEAD 


THOS. D. HUGHES 
bec sete and a Agencies Secretary and Actuary Vice-President: and Manager Northwestern Agencies 
ome ce 


Fargo, North Dakota 
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puma? (1, men who are doing their utmost to bring the economic 
processes of the country to the very highest level are the 
patriots who have the broadest vision. 


) The Life Underwriters at the New Orleans Convention are 
showing, by their presence, that they have the courage of 
their convictions. They are helping the Life Insurance world 
to realize the possibilities of business at this moment. And 
we honor them for it! 


The past year has taught us a new conception of the enormous 

usefulness of our vocation. This new outlook has impressed 
us with the importance to the Nation of the priceless protection that we are 
giving our citizens. This year Life Insurance, in the broadest national sense, 
has come into its own! 


It is a supreme gratification to the New England Mutual, and to every 
company that has stood for the largest interpretation of the function of Life 
Insurance, that this is true. The New England Mutual has had an active 
part in this vastly increased public service—which is a source of honest and 
just pride. Our loyal and earnest Agency Force has enjoyed in generous 
measure the happy reward of this service. : 


For ourselves, we look forward to a still greater development; and we hope 
that the same rich satisfaction will come to every member of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. 


Let us all do our full dutyin making the world safe for the helpless and unprotected. 
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